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The Abtot, being the sequel of the Monastery, by the Author of 
gz 


Waverley, Ivauhoe, &e , &e, two vols, 12 mo. aa sani 
published by M. Carey and Son, 1820. pp, 568. 


We took some notice of this novel in our number for Oc- 


iober, (p, 163,) but we had not then, as was stated at the 
time, seen the work except in “criticisms and extracts.” 
We have now read it for ourselves, and are not disposed to 
suppress our feelings upon the occasion, nor to keep frem 
our friends the opinion which we have formed of its mer- 
its. Itis not our intention to make a any 1 more extracts from 
it, nor to repeat the outlines of the story. We shall not oc- 
cupy our pages with a new analysis, nor fill them up with 
any remarks but our own, T' ese observations are our a- 
pology for taking notice of the Abbot a Sail time. 

The novels of this author are a proof that the best tal- 
ents and learning of the age are not degraded by this kind 
: , and that “the indiscriminate declamation 
against the utility of reading works under this name is no 
longer to be indulged, if alned it were ever indulged with 
any tolerable degree of propriety. We do not hesitate to 
the semtiment of congratulation, which we cherish 
toward the present period of the world on account of the 


_— “ 
of ei Ipioyment 


appearance of Waverley and its successors. There is no 

thing in ancient literature, which the classical scholar can 
bring forward as an ofise! "for ‘hese delightful and masterly 
productions of modern genius. Here at least, we have a 
decided superiority over Greece and Rome, and indeed over 


allihe old nations, and may well enjoy, in the unrestrained 

flow of our hearts, the plensuz e of this wonderful improve- 

nent in learning and invention. Ilistory assumes the most 
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ape, as well as the most instructive. No 
of character were ever more striking, vari- 
. The passions, the selfish interests of men, 
the true nature and res 1] tendencies of parties and sects, the 
spirit of bigotry and fanal “eit td the malevolent character 
i of the monstrous compound of political power and religious 
E intolerance united with ignorance wie superstition, the de- 
\ testable features of hypocrisy contrasted with the charm of 
incerity, portraits of the mean ‘and ‘the mercenary placed 
y the side of those which are inimitably drawn from origi- 
nals of genuine virtue and disinteres stedness, are all pre- 
- sented to the inquisitive reader in the most distinct and 

glowing manner, and teach and impress the invaluable les- 
a sens of morality and piety with at least as much force as 
‘hel the best sermons trom the p pulpit, and with far greater ver- 
a satility and interest. The gallery of pictures by this artist 
Ri is furnished from every department of civilized life. No 
‘ scene, nor remarkable personage, is omitted. The invention 
of the enchanter is as various and inexhaustible as that of 
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ie No country could be selected, where a better opportuni- 
ty is afforded than in Scotland to show both the bright and 
the dark side of our common ibis ae Its energy and its 
abuses are equally conspicucu: n the history of this remark- 
able people. ‘The controversies bet ween the Romanists and 












































the Protestant alternate success and defeat of the par- 
ties, the reve : which finally put down the Papal See and 





! established the Genevan, and the bitter and uns sparing per- 
‘ secutions among all the sects as they in turn acquired pow- 


er, enable the student in Scottish character to contemplate 
iC, .| christianity under all its aspects, and to draw its actual fea. 
res, Whether of beauty or deformity, in every possible 

ariety of color, proportion, tone, and expression. Ortho- 
oxy and heresy; the en siege of the vestments of St Pe- 

_ ter and the preud nakedn ; of the surly disciples of Knox; 
me episcopacy and presbyten rianism; igh church and low; the 
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erocious cameronian and the accomplished moderate; the 
strong, coarse, raw material of calvinism, canes formed 











e into belted and weather proof fear- naughts, and the same 
hi when slightly yielding tothe arts and improvements of mod- 
i ern manulacinre, but still retaining its essential roughness 
and hardness of te.vure; the skepticism of Hume, the ele- 
rance of Robertson, the ardor of Meskine, and the original- 
: ‘ampvell; have all becn found in Scot- 
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land, and have been adorned by the talents and virtues of 
the ablest and most determined champions. Gifted Gilfil- 
lan, Old Mortality, Balfour of Burley, Kettledrummle, Ten- 
ry Warden, and Dryfesdale, a are specimens of the author’s 
knowledge. of the characteris lic traits and peculiarities of 
one of the part lies; and Boniface, the friar of Copmanhurst, 
Eustathius, and Ambrose, of his acquaintance with those 
of the other. The mixture of cunning, | big otry oem 
canting inhumaniiy, and the aliectation of gn pel purity, 

Gilfill an, 1s inimitably described. ‘The fata lism .of Dri os 
dale is an admirable satire upon this absurd fait! r and shows 
the monstrous consequences of m singling it with christian- 
ity, or rather what the consequences would be, if the faith 
were actually applicd to practice. 

In regard to characters at large, we may refer, as pr ols 
of our author’s versatility of talents and observat ion, to the 
Laird ot Bradw: ardine, Dor ald Bean Lean, Fergus Me Ivor, 
Pleydell, D Jandy yinment, Dink Hatteraick, Claverhouse, 
Montrose, Fitz Allan, Dalgeity, Prince John, Lockesley, 


Brian Bois Guilbert, Ce dric the Saxon, his slave Gurth, 
Front De Boeuf, Isaac, and Richard Coeur De Lion. Pley- 


dell is a master pieces Dandy Dinmont is perfectly sustain- 


ed throughout, and highly interesting; Ciaverhouse: is: a 
chef d’ ceuvre; ‘and Dalgetty is an unrivalled portrait. 

We have heard it said, that there is not equal skill in the 
delineation of female characters. Lime are surprised at this 
remark when we remember the number and variety of per- 
sonages of this sex, which are introdu ced to our attention. 
Flora Mc Ivor is drawn with very great ability, and with 
the finest pencil. Jeanic Deans is justly pronounced to be 
one of the most perfect descriptions of female excellence 
known in any book of prose or poetry. Annot Lyle, asa 
child of fancy, is peculiarly hapy ay, and plays upon our im- 
agination with colors that never fade, and w ith an interest 
that never tires. In the Monastery, Mysie, the miller’s 
daughter, though not entirely consistent, affords 
and : animation to the siory, whi will be as long remembered 

as Sir Piercie Shafton, or as the title of the book. Meg 
Merrilies, Ulrica, and Magdalen Graeme, are unparalleled 
in their kinds, and are portraits perfectly distinct from cach 
other. One of the finest p ictures ever drawn out with the 
pen, the most graphical, a picture aciually preseni to the 
eye while we read, is that of Ulrica in the midst of the 


lames, on oneof the turrets of Front De Beeul’s castle, im 
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ihe moment cf death exulting in the completeness of her 
revenge upon her despe iler and tyrant. -¢ Merrilies 
will be hencef¢ eo ihe model of the class of beings, a 
whose head pay ‘anks, as leng as Rapuael’s Elymas the sor 
cercr will be he model of all blind men. Of Lady Rowe 
na we do not think much, but Rebecca will never fade ire 
our memory, nor her virtues from the impressions eng 
on our hearts. The Abbo abounds with female ch aracters, 
all of which are portrayed by the hand of a master, and 
supported by an untiring invention. Mary is sustained 
throughout in a manner wort vy ef her royalty, beauty, wit, 
and accomplishments, and in agree ment with the testi- 
mony of history. The Lady of Lochleven is sufficiently 
dry, formal, hard, proud, bigotted, and unrelenting to be al- 
low ed] her full claiin tobea gs enuine follower of Jo shn } Knox. 
Her integrity, at the same time, isso well mingled with her 
superstition and severity, that Snes senis, with her parental 
agony, altogether an pt ee of gloomy, but strong admira- 
tion for the reader. Caroline Sey ton is kept fi na style 
of unbounded animati cn and wit, good s: 
nesrvering alta irresistl 
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viewed, can hardly be carricd io excess. Her conduct to 
ward the beautiful and unfortuna e Mary is an everlasting 
sn to her sex and her « aigntes. as well as to herse if 
and human nature. Let her memory never survive it. 
In regard to Roland Greme’s character, we have already 


said, by implication, that it is wel! supported ond hap; nily 
conceived. We regret however, that he was net allowes 
to perform more military achievements, and carry into exe- 
cution more of the promises mate by his conversation and 
ceneral temperament. In cutting « the enemics, who 
sur rounded Henry Seyton, he acied brave cleatidn » he should; 
but we felt, on closing the velume, that we should have 

r aga ; 


* 4 ? . . f° ; 
been more gratilied 1 ne had en] yyed_more frecuently SuUCR 
occasions to distinguish bimself. We are not intiecd 


a ! > : ‘ “4 } ? . ~]} 37 oe t+ HM? 4 . {- “ las - 
with the mpi ee that he shrunk at anv time irom dans: rer, 
for we know that he always courtea ii: and we are satis hea 


that he woule ‘on ‘ays have appeared as advantageously as 
° 1 de gO, a a 
in his first rencontre in the aiiray O1 tne vevions and the 
Leslies. Had he 
Lindesay on the sp rs at the moment when the queen show- 
. . . 7 
ed the marks of his savage grasp upon her tur arm, we 
should be content. As it 18, we rejeice in finding him the 
- : <i | Pe 7 a ee ee Par = “ 
son of Julian Avenel and the husband oi Catherine Sey- 
ton. 
Georce DD. hm las t h Sntayppaatya 1a fu * ImmTy Oly TT 
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iration, and his fate commands our wi: 
vathy. ‘The ie would lose half its charm, if 
were not init. B eing ourselyes made to love the same ob- 
ect with all our hearts. and “% believe her the righiful 
een _ — we enter at once into all the feelines of 
and approve of the sacrifice he made of the world 


Dor : 
end of ey connexions in obedi 


at eo 


lence to a passion so pure 
andexalied. Weare wrought up by the story, not only to 


if 
wish | every thing for Mary, but to hate and denounce her 
enemics with all the zeal of Magdalen Greme. The fiend- 
ish spirit ascribed to the followers of Knox, their benuty- 
hating, psalm singing, image breaking, and art-cestreying 


piety, appear to us as they did to the | clegant and unfortu- 
nate queen, and well deserve the reproaches that accom- 
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ry that called itself at that time evangelical. We should 
have been Roman Catholics with Mary; and even now bow 
before her portrait with a depth and sincerity of homage 
that we are unwilling to pay to the me mory of any other wo- 
man in the history of thrones, or in the circle of royal 
beauty and accomplishment. Lo: ig will it be ere our hearts 
cease to beat with the emotions, which the Abbot has excit- 
ed in them for this dina woman, this victim of fanati- 
cism and of the jealousy and hatred of a base English ri- 
val. | 
We do not think it necessary for us to go further in our 
remarks upon the characters. In the course of the work 
there are some exquisite descr riptions, which we would se- 
lect, had we not determined to mate no extracts for this ar- 
ticle. The escape from renee *n kept us breathless with 
interest and anxicty, party were fairly landed in 
garden of old Boniface, and inde 1 till the queen ts found 
ely lodged in the castle which is protected by her faith- 
The siot from the fort at the boat on the lake 
pring from our seat while reading, and almost 
yk, lest the next di scharge should hit and des- 
troy the precious crew, and sink them with our sympathies 
and ho pes to the 


We cannot dismiss our miscellaneous comments upon 


» Abbot, ‘without emasiee our gratitude to the author 
he reiterated and accumulating peng. which his 
works afford us. If this man be Walter Scott, itis his own 
fault that we are made to forget his timed in the superior 
interestof his prose. We would rather have the fame, ac- 
quired by these novels and justly due to them, than that of 
any living bard whatever; not that talents equal to Byron’s 
are shown, but the former are pure ¢ oly, while the lat- 
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know in part.” (I Cor: xiii,10.) The object is to point out 
the causes of diversity in religious cpinicnas, and, by show- 
ing that they are innocent and natural, to check arrogance 
and intolerance on the one hand, and to prevent indolence 
and despondency on the other. The man, who thinks that 
he sees ail religious truth in the light of noon-day, is very 
inpatient of the doubts and caution of one, who finds him- 
self walking in a dim twilight, and hable to stumble at ev- 
ery step. The man, who believes that there is no light, or 
none which is sufficient to guide him, will be tempted to 
vield himself a victim to sloth or chance, and to follow 
wherever ease or impulse may lead the way. Those, who 
pretend to have supernatural and miraculous communica- 
tions to guide them, independently of reason, experience, 
commok sense and observation, and a natural interpreta- 
tion of the bible according to our knowledge of ancient 
customs and modes of writing, are usually more blind and 
perverse than their neigh ors, and are among the most un- 
manageable, uncomforiable, unamiable, and discourteous 


people in civilized society. ‘They are severe, censoriocus, | 


selfish, and exclusive. 

The dimness, which we are to acknowledge and regard, 
surrounds only the abstruse and speculative parts of our re- 
ligion, While those, which are of great importance in prac- 
tice, and which are essential to individual and social virtue, 

1 irresistible evi- 

c hat we are mem- 

bers of a great moral system; that virtue is rewarded aiid 
vice punished; that prudence, wisdom, and benevolence are 
the foundation of our happiness; that the amiable affections 
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are enjoined, and the unamiable forbidden; that philan- 
thropy and piety are equally necessary tothe perfection of the 
christian character; that seliishness and impiety are the cer- 
tain parents of misery by subjecting us to the condemnation, 
hatred, and opposition of our fellow creatures; that we are 
vound to unfold, use, and improve the faculties of our 
inds; that idleness and barrenness are criminal; that we 
aust not wrap our talents ina napkin; that the virtues, 
which make men and women faithful and happy, and fami- 
es and communities peaceable and benevolent, and church- 
sand states just and prosperous,are commanded by the will 
ot God, or rather are identieal with it. while their opposites 
are, by the same will, proscribed; thatchristianity, when lib- 
“aly interpreted and henevolently followed, is the best form 
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of religion graniedioman; that the moral instructions and pi- 
ous hopes furnished by Jesus are on to our nature and 


fal ® . 


wants, ‘and are of infinite dis enity and value; that the immor. 
tality of the sou! is a most desirable, coi soling, and useful 
faith; that the individual is wise and happy, who makes this 
doctrine the rule of his actions and the source soa his ighest 
motives and a ctations; that to consider the world father. 
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bearance among christians, in regard to all the speculative 
parts of the religion. It is thus introduced. 


“Of the limited number of topics, which seem to be suitable 
for this occasion, I have selected that which is suggested by 
the text just read, and which relates to the limitation and im- 
perfection of our religious knowledge.—We know in part. 

It is remarkable, that this declaration of its incompleteness 
relates to the primitive teachers of christianity themselves.— 
it may not be useless for us to consider, what lessons of in- 
struction this should bring to the ordinary teachers of the gos- 
pel; and to all christians at the present day. 

If it could be said of Paul and James, of Peter and John, who 
received the gospel directly from the lips of the heavenly in- 
structor himself; how much more is it true of the wisest and 
the best instructed now, that “they know but in part!” 

Closely connected with this partial and impertect knowledge, 
and a necessary consequence of it, is another circumstance, 
which we sometimes regard with solicitude as an evil; as a 
blemish in the scheme of our religion, or a defect in its publi- 
cation. I mean diversity of opinion in those who embrace it. 
It is a necessary consequence of the imperfection of which we 
speak, because, if our knowledge were perfect, no such diversi- 
ty could exist. But a certain degree of imperfection in the 
knowledge that is communicated, meeting with an: infinite va- 
riety in the faculties of men, and ia the opportunities and mo- 
tives, and means they enjoy, the unavoidable result is a wide 
difference in their views and opinions. It is a result toa, which, 
though it will in no degree lessen the obligation of a faithful 
endeavour to know the truth, nor excuse that ignorance or er- 
ror which are the effect of carclessness, or indifference, or ob- 
stinacy, may yet teach us, that neither ignorance nor error are 
in themselves any certain evidence of guilt; and that although 
opposite opinions cannot be both true, they may be both inno- 
cent. 

Now the light in which it is proper, and in which it will be 
most instructive for us to view this imperfection of our reli- 
gious knowledge, and its natural consequence, diversity of 
opinion among those, who derive their knowledge from the 
same source, appcal to the same standard, and profess the same 
common faith, is as it constitutes a very important part of the 
discipline of the present life. 

It is in this light, that I shall present it to your contempla- 
tion in this discourse. 

The condition of our life is a probation, and every part of 
the divine administration in the government of the world is de- 
signed totry and to improve our virtue. How this part of it in 
particular operates as a salutary discipline, and is therefore not 
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areasonable ssbiectot complaint, but of submissive and checr- 
ful acquiesce ice, it will not, 1 think, be difficult to perceive. 
pp, 3—5. 
The followieg is the division. 
“Tt is in the first place, a salutary discipline, as it brings the 
faculties into a more vigerous exercise, than would be other- 
vise required; as it demands a more active and faithful use of 
hem in order to distiuguish truth from error, and justly to esti- 
mate the value and the evidence of different opinions. Thus, 
with those who will make a right use of it, does this necessity 
of constant attention, arising from the liability to fall into error, 
and the vigorous exercise of the facuities requisite in order to 
distinguish truth and avoid deception, serve to sharpen the fac- 
ulties, to strengthen them, and exalt them to higher perfection, 
than they would have attained under a less severe discipline.” 


P> o- 
“We are to show in the seco! nd place, that its moral design, 
and the moral eects it prod luces, make a still more interesting 
consideration; because it gives a larger scope, and presents 


new occasions for the exercise of good affections. It gives op- 

portinity for some 1 irtnes, which could otherwise have no ex- 

istence; and of others it enlarges the sphere of their exercise.” 
Pp, 7. 

Under the first head we extract two paragraphs. 

“Of such a scheme of intellectual discipline, imperfection of 
knowledge, and what naturally follows from it, diversity of opin- 
ion, seem to make a neccessary part. This diversity however 
must bave itslimits. For if it were otherwise, if it were total, 
it would imply, not the imperfection of our knowledge, but en- 
tire destitution of it; not that “we know tn part,’”? but that we 
know nothing at all. In that case truth and | know ledge and cer- 
tainty would be names without a meaning.’ 


“But that degree of imperfection, which, after all the efforts 
of human reason, and all the light which divine revelation has 
given, still accompanies our knowledge of divine things, and is 
the occasion of so great diversity in our manner of thinking, 
our articles of faith, and the ig in which the same truths 

are seen; by ee it gives to the spiri iplaw sr uisig 
by its demand upon the vigoron s and faithful and patient excr 
cise of the facuiti eS, . tae the discovery of truth, and in order to 
distinguish it from error, is a must salutary discipline; and 
serves more than any other to strengthen the faculties, and to 


7u7 lorwnt ’ A ee a ee ieee I ie 
Bye Cicrv<« ion and C1} I: reemenr ‘es ) We VICWS. (PPs 0. 7.) 


Under the second head, we find this illustration. 
“What is it but the in completeness of our knowledg ‘e and 
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consequent diversity of our views upon subjects, which are 
deemed interesting, that furnishes the grounds for distin uish- 
ing the dispositions and true character of men. by gtving to good 
men the opportunity of exerc ising all the kind affections, pre- 
serving their mutual good opinion, and expressing their good 
will under circumstances, which in bad men » produce only alien- 
ation, mutual dislike, and harsh reproaches 

He who has something of the mild and asaits spirit of his 
master, and some just notions of the temper and character, 
which his religion is intended to form, finds the opportunity, 
and has the dispos ition to exercise forbearance, and to practice 
moderation. U pon those persons, whose opinions he believes 
to be wrong, and therefore finds himself oblig ‘a to condemn, he 
yet passes a charitable judgme ri not thi vk ins if necessary to 
attribute either to defect of undersianding, or ‘to perverseness 
of will, or to any bad motive, that others, with apparently the 
same means of judging with himself, and ithe same grounds up- 
on which to form their opinions, are 8 led to di ferent con- 
clusions, and embrace with feds ion differ rent opinions, and ad. 
here to them with firmuess and zeal.” (pp, 7, 8. ‘ 


“By this discipline men may be trained to the exercise and 
expression . the most enlar ged liberality of mind, without los- 
ing in any degree their reverence for truth, their ardor in its 
pursuit, or zeal in its defence. for nothing can be more false, 
er of more mischievous tend icency, than the supposition, that the 
spirit for which we picid implies indifference respecting reli- 
cious truth. It were nearer the fact to say, that it implies the 
contrary, adeep concern for the truth. It isa disposition suited to 
the imp erfection of our nature, and the limits of our knowledge. 
‘Those circumstances, which call a fair and good mind to the 
exercise of this virtue, are those, which also show the necessi- 
iy and importance of the most diligent and faithful! use of eve- 
ry opportunity in the pursuit of truth. And he is surely the 
most likely to pass a liberal judgment upon those opinions of 
others, to which he cannot subscribe himself, who is fully sen- 
sible of the value of truth, and has experienced the labour and 
dificulty, with which, on many subjects, the mind is brought to 
rest with satisfaction on its own decisions. 

Those, again, who are led to right conclusions, and who 
make a right use of this circumstance in our make and condi- 
tion, perceive what little ground there is to hope for success in 
rv any attempts to produce uniformity of opimion among christians 

y any othe sr means, than by giving them clearer light, and 
! uci them how touseit. Uniformity of profession may in- 
dced be effected by coercive measures. So it may also by the 
skilful application of almost any of those powerful motives, by 
which human conduct is influenced in other cases. Interest, 
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passion, the love of power may be addressed with success. Ei- 
ther of them may be so applied, as to go far toward destroying 
the freedom of the mind, and bringing it to acquiesce in au- 
thority. But to accomplish this end fully, to bring about an en- 
tire uniformity of religious opinion, as well as of profession, 
would require a degree of coercion impossible to be exerted in 
the present state of the christian would, especially in protestant 
countries. It was the privilege, if you will call it a privilege, 
of a darker period than that, in which it is our lot to live, to ap- 
proach nearer to a uniformity of faith, than !t is in our power to 
do. And it was effected by the same means, of which we have 
been speaking; by demanding submission to authority, preclu- 
ding all enquiry, and preventing the accession of light, which 
might lead to new views; and awaken doubts, which were not 
felt before. Now the deeper the darkness, that at any period 
was spread over the christian world, and the nearer christians 
approached to absolute and total ignorance, the more practica- 
ble was the scheme of effecting the desired uniformity by such 
means. Inthe darkness of midnight all men see alike; but if 
you let in the light, they will see differently; and no coercion, 
and no authority will make those see alike, to whom God has 
given organs, which introduce the light in different proportions, 
and whose situation is such, as to have objects presented to 


. them in different positions. 


Nor isit only that all such attempts to produce uniformity of 
faith are vain and ineffectual. They are something worse, and 
deserve a higher censure. We regard with abhorrence every 
act of tyranny over the persons of men. But of all tyranny, 
that most deserves our reprobation, which is attempted to be 
exercised over the mind. To fetter and enslave the mind is au- 
dacisusiy to rob men of that liberty, with which the Creator, 
when he gave them reason, and the Saviour, when he enlight- 
ened that rcason, made them free.” (pp,.9, 11.) 


“The doctrine that shrinks from examination, that calls for 
the support of authority, that requires to be received without 
evidence or without being understood, if it be true, exposes it- 
self, or is rather exposed by its friends to suspicion. It iacurs 
a reproach, which can only be wiped away by taking away the 
fences, with which it is thus officiously and presumptuously 
surrounded. I say officiously, and presumptuously surround- 
ed; for the author of reason and God of truth has neither ap- 
pvinted nor anthorized, as he has not needed any such means to 
ecure and to maintain his truth in the world.” (p 13) 


rr 


he following remarks are worthy of very particular at- 
tention. 


penne 


“The absurdity, it must be scen, is equal to the arrogance of 
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assuming, that the particular scheme of doctrine which we have 
adopted contains the whole of christian truth, from which noth- 
ing may be taken, and to which nothing is to be added, and any 
departure from which must be a corruption of the faith. iispe- 
cially can nothing be more improbab le, than that the first re- 
turn from the errors and superstition of the dark ages, was at 
once into the full lustre and perfection of christian knowledge; 
that those who first emerged from the deep darkness, which 
preceded the reformation in the 16th century, saw as clearly 
and distinguished as accurately, as those may do, whose lot it is 
to enjoy the advantages, which three centuries of unexampled 
improvement, have added to the light, that was then enjoyed. 
For this 1s implied in establishing as a permanen t standard of 
christian faith, a system founded upon Sg gr oy of that 
period, and adopt ‘ed by the Fathers of that age. ‘l'o suppose 
this, I say, is to suppose that, which is contrary to all the known 
jaws in the natural, intellectual, and mo a wortd. Change, 
that is salutary, is eradual. Improvement i is rot sudden and ut 
a single effort, but ‘slow, advancing toward perfection by suc- 
cessive deprees. Revolution indeed may be sudden, and vio- 
lent, and accomplished at once; but its character is equivocal, 

and its effects uncertain, till they have had the test of. time.. 

Christianity itself has been best supported, when the evidence 
by which it is supported has been most freely discussed and 
fully examined; and its nature and design will undoubtedly be 
best resale jot and it will come nearest in its form to its prim- 
itive beauty and simplicity, when it shall be studied with unres- 
trained freedom, and the result of free enquiry can be express- 
ed without reserve and without fear. , 

The early reformers are entitled to cur admiration for that 
free and bold spirit of enquiry, which enabled them to de gin 
the recovery oi our holy religion from the tyranny, under which 
it had been bound; and our gratitude for disincumbering it of 
so much as they did of the errors of a darker age. That any 
were retained, has a claim on our indulgence, but no demand 
upon our imitation. Itis no reproach to them, that, iss, at 
they did under the inQuence of an education in an es tremely 
corrupt church, at a very dark pesmi, and particularly under 
the influence of those false princip les o* the interpretation of 
scripture, which had first introduced and perpetuated all those 
corruptions and abuses;—it was no reproach that, under these 
circumstances, their knowledge of the true meaning of the scrip- 
tures was inferior to that of men neither greater nor better, nor 
mere faithful students than they, who live ina more enlichten- 
ed age, and have access to means, which were wantirg to them. 

Let us then imitate those great and good men, the first re- 
formers; not by adopting implic ily their opinions, but by im- 
bibing their spirit—by haying the same love of truth, the same 
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spirit of freedom, the same resolute resistance of all human au- 
thority in matters of faith, and the same ardent zeal and pious 
devotedness in the cause of our Lord and Master.” (PP» 25, 26.) 


We should be happy to see many more discourses so calm, 
dispassionate and useful, panneses and circulated among 
our fellow citizens. They wonld aid us in removing bigot- 
ry and intolerance C, and in giving us, in their stead, the Spl- 
rit and practice of our religion. 

The Charge to the Pastor was delivered by the Rev: Dr. 
Prince, and is printed with the Sermon. We make one ex: 
tract from it as a specimen of its good sense and fidelity to 
the protestant cause. 

“We stand on protestant ground. We respect and cherish 
the great principle of are stantism, ‘the right of private jude. 
ment in matters of religion, and of taking the ho! y gents hi 
as the rule of our faith and practice.’ We claim the eve ere 
of acting uponthisright. You will exercise it yourself, and al. 
low the free exercise fe ittoothers. You will put no obstruc- 
tion in the way of your brethren to prevent the exercise of this 
right; either by misrepresenting their doctrine, or exciting an 
undue prejudice against them, to destroy their usefulness. As 
protestants, we disclaim the doctrine of infallibility. You will 
therefore be careful not to practise upon the spirit of it in decid- 
ing upon the opin ions of your brethren, and stigmatize those as 
damnable here sies, which are not so called in the scriptures. 
While in the way which some call heresy you worship the God 
of your fathers, you will leave others to form their own opin- 
lons and mode of worship as they think right; founded upon 
their own serious euquiry; ¢specially when you fiad their senti- 
ments and worship as benelicial in prion christian piety 
and virtue as your own.” (pp 

We find in a note (p, 37 at “this elegant meeling house 

fi to ike sociely by Jonathan 
Dwi right, 1, Esq 0) § veh ‘ibe may, in such a cause, deserves 
to ee recorded, published, praised, remembered, ; 
fortune and circuimstar.ces permit,) imitated. 
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American Ba a Satire. Philadelphia, published for the 
euiiol 5 a . he Phos mas , 1820. Svo. Pp, SQ. 
WE. have now before us a poem with the above title pub- 
lished a few months since in Philadelphia. So rarely does 


any thing of the kind issue from the American Press wor- 
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thy to rank above mediocrity, that we hail this with un- 
feigned pleasure. Not that we can for a moment give the 
slighte st countenance to the bayings oi those currish sp ir- 
;, whose spleen has been so long ‘dire scted against us from 
‘he other side of the Atlentic; . but, though gifted with the 
highest natural endowments, our countrymen, with very 
lew excep tions, have not directed their efforts to those pur- 
ite whi 1 tend to the acquirement of literary fame. We 
hee the refore, that we cannot pach ‘ew with gratified 
clings any work which may have an influence in refut- 
ing the calumnies that have been so liberally heaped upon 
US. 
rhe present production is intended as an imitation of 
Lord Byron’s “English Bards and Scottish Reviewers ;” and the 
spirit which pervades it, is not unworthy of its prototype. 
Its object is, to place in a proper point of view, and to as- 
sign suitable ranks to the different American a who 
have at various periods made their appearance. In ¢ 
|, hough not in every instance, the author of the “A 


rs} 
ial. 


Aieri- 
can Bards” has, we think, done them jus stice. <A few ex- 
acts will nani give a better idea of the poem than our 
own remarks. 


a refusing to call to his aid the usual patrons of Poesy, 
\potto and the Muses, under their various titles, our bar i 
commences with an a rocation to the Genius or Co) 
Vossessed as it is of merit, and evincing at least an ardour 
of patriotism worthy of an American, 


we will present it to 
w readers. 





sUMBIA, 


‘No: such the invocations that arise 

from rhyming scribblers to the fabled skies: 
Mine be a guardian nobler than the gods 
Who revel in Olympian abodes: 
O! Genius or Cotumaia! bright-eyed maid, 
Whose varied form is never doom’d to fade, 
To thee, those notes of uncorrupted praise, 

Simply, but decently adorned, [ raise: 

Thine be the will to shield, but not reward 

A young, but proud; a poor, but NATIVE BARD. 
‘each me, though critics snarl, and fools condemn, 
To roam unscath’d among the haunts of shame, 
-\nd spite of hackney’d verse, and vile reviews, 
Protect my song, and guard my feeble muse. 
Letnot the pen that labours to amend, 
1 By needless satire, venture to offend, 


Nor, like the transatlantic wolves, (which prey 


PRiaaee 


sorged in blood, on all that cross their way;) 
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«by 

i Condemn in one exter minating curse, 

he The mangled beauties ot our sons of verse: 

4 But though its voice be harsh, and strains uncouth, 

oe Let it not swerre from honest paths of truth, 

ae Or warmly boasting of its native land, 

A Bid one foe fall, or friend unjustly stand: 


+ i 
i tities os 


No; by the noble land that gave me birth, 

[love but her; I know no other earth! 
There ’s nota heart that warms a patriot’s breast 
iZ More dearly loves this Eden of the West; 

1" There ‘s not 2 man, no matter what his fame, 
Who feels more giory in his native name; 

| And al! that love and all that glory’s light, 

oe Are brilliant stars to guide the mind aright: 
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-_ But, from the realms where Purity is throned, | 
a A mandate roils superior to that band; 
a? This be my motto, wheresoe’er it flows, 






Justice and Truth to all men!—rrrenps or FOES!” 


2 faving ¢ brief d tion of diff 
& Having given a bi description of different kinds of po- 


eis. he pays the following handsome tribute to the memo 
of Payne and CLIFTON. 







. he Boe 








is “Js not thy banner, Poetry, unfurled, 
“@ To shade the poets of the Western World? 
if Alas? in aegis curls it proudly waves, 
ape O’er Payne’s lamented,—Ctirron’s early, graves. 





1 Critrron! the dirge that tolfd thy funeral knell 

5 To years unborn its proudest notes shal! swell! 

Unerring Truth, to thy immortal name, 

Shall raise a statue in the domes of Fame; 

There, by its side, Wit’s westal fire shall burn, 

And Fancy we ep, and Genius there shall mourn; 

' To thee shail Taste her holiest anthems raise, 
And teach her sons to venerate thy lays, 

Our soaring eagle bear thy fame afar, 

For bright, yet sinking, was thy natal star: 

Proud dty at first, a blazing fire it rose, 

A steadier light, 3 its rising beams disclose, 

Adimiring Wisdom greets the coming flame, 

The fires that renius lights, | her honours claim, 


°Tilia dark gloom thy beaming soul invades, 























» 





Ee Scowls o’er thy fate and thy bright apirit shades; 
Thy genius envious Fate denies our shore 
And bkancy weeps her Ciirron is no more! 





But see aulother son of Genius rise, 
And ask for fame where Merit gives the prize; 
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He claims another niche in Glory’s fane, 

To deck its splendour with the name of Payne: 
Ill-fated bard, deom’d to a hapless grave, 

Had fortune given thee, but what nature gave, 

Had gloomy, withering Melancholy spared, 

Had Fancy nur-ed the igorous plant she rear’d, 
Honouring to virtue as Lo wit, ’twould prove, 

And grow immortal, like Apollo’s love.”” pp, 10, 11. 


After pouring forth a stream of invective against the rhy- 
ming mania of the day, he addresses the “ bards of Colum- 
bia” and proceeds to enumerate the principal of our native 
sons of song, with their respective merits. 

Dr. Dwiext he introduces in the following complimen- 


tory manner : 
« In troubled times which tried the souls of men, 
Nerved the strong arm, and trim’d the patriot’s pen, 
The star of Dwicur arose and pierced the gloom 
That clothed his country and his native home : 
If small its magnitude, a steady beam, 
Flowed in a pure and undiminished stream, 
And not like meteors, flashing to expire, 
Dwelt long and cioudless, in its native fire. 
The minister of Him enthroned on high, 
Friend of that 4san whose name siall never die, 
What brighter gems can deck an earthly crown, 


933 


Preacher of Gop, ant Friend of Washington : 


PP» l 4, 


In the same strain of commendation he dwells somewhat 
on the productions of this gentleman. Then follow Fre- 
neAu and Humenreys, who though not of elevated standing 
as poets, are e however, spoken of with marked de ‘heacy snd 
respect, in éimidavation of their characters as patriots and 
heroes of our revolution. A short and handsome notice of 
TRUMBULL succeeds: 

‘ Humpureys farewell! ‘ the war ior’s fight is o’er !’ 
And worth and honor sleep, to wake no more. 


Long as the blessings, by our fathers won 
When struggling freemen hail’d the rising sun 
Of god-like Liberty ;—which proudly rose 
A warning beacon to our earliest foes ;— 
Long as her name shall thrill the patriot heart 
With all the joys ber attributes impart, 
TRUMBULL Shall live !—and memory’s warmest sigh 
Shall waft his spirit to its kindred sky.”’ pp, 18. 


Barlow next appears to receive his meed of censure, lo 


35 
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talents of a high ord ‘r, perverted by false taste and ill di- 
rected poetic ambition, With a slight mention of Mrs, 
Gorpon, our Satirist proce ‘eds to introduce tu our favor AL- 
sop and Suaw. His pathetic and spirited effusion on the 
premature death and shade of the latter we beg leave 
to insert: 


«! that the noble spirit oft should soar 
Through clouds of fancy never pierc’d before, 
To tall exhausted by that heavenly flight, 

In self-destruction from the giddy height! 

Like the proud Eagle. who with tearful eye 

Falls from his trembling throne of ai on high, 
And sees the dart that quivers in his breast, 
Wine’d by the plume that glisten’d in kis crest: 
Thus SHaw, though Science fed the brilliant flame, 
That shed its lustre round thy youthfal fame, 

Its wasting fires commingling brighten’d thine, 


>Till their united blaze consumed the shrine. 


Who has not gazed on that pale orb of night, 
Which seems o slumber in h-r silver light, 
So calm,—so still,—!ike fond Affection’s eye, 
owe its charms In no se ess sympathy ? 
Like F riends hip’s holiest glance, so softly pure; 
f % it not one sparkle twinkles to obscure ? 
Who has not felt that language has no charm 
‘To make that moonlight thought more dearly warm ? 
The poet’s fancy has the power to print 
On Nature’s !oveliest scenes, a lovelier tint, 
’ And that pa!e moon, so splendid, yet serene, 
May live in words still brighter than the scene.” 
pp, 21 & 22. 


These are the principal poets enumerated, who have left 
posthumous testimonials of their merits, 


Next come the bards of the present day. Pterpornr is 
introduced ina strain of eulogy, to which we do not think 
his poem entitles him. Although not devoid of merit, we 
cannot consent to place him in so bigh a rank as Mr. Atall 
(for such we beleve is the assumed name of our author,) 
assigns him. SarcGent is brought before us in style similar 


to that in which Ames Coltle is pate ale ed by Lord Byron: 


ucius Manlius Sargent! what a name 
sounding trump of future fame, &c.” 


F : 
censure is bestowed on the moral ten- 
lency Of his * Hubert and Ellen:’?— 
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«‘ Lives there the parent in this virtuous land 
Would place thy volume in his daughter’s hand ? 
Or bid his favorite son avoid the snare 
So sweetly baited with temptation there ?” 


At the same time acompliment is paid to the talents of 
this writer as displayed in another production, entitled, 
“The Trial of the Harp.” 

Next come Knient, Davis, and the author of a little poem 
which was printed in Philadelphia some years siace, enti- 
tled the “Serenape,” the insignificance of which might 
have shielded it from the shafis of Satire. It is too contemp- 
tible to have been noticed at all in the ‘“‘ American Bards.” 
Knight’s “ Broken Harp” displays not a little eccentricity, 
but is not entirely destitute of poetical merit. Of Davis 
we can say nothing, being unacquainted with his writings. 
The “ Backwoodsman” which, we know not why, has been 
considered by some as entitled to high commendation, is 
treated in the manner which we think it deserves. We 
would address its author in the words of our bard. 


‘ hauLpING ! awake! let not the dream of verse 
Thy livieg rays of waken’d taste « isperse, 
Curb in thy fancy with its t-amelling reins, 
And bind thy genius 1: its cramping chains! 


“Of pen perverted!” pen that erst has hurled 
Its venom’d shafts against the bloated world, 
Where self-elected lords of wit and sense, 
Have cowering crouch’d, in want of seif-defence ; 
W here Girrorp’s gall,—apostate Souruey’s brainy— 
Prostrated fell and strove to rise in vain ! 
Shall such a pen forsake its genial clime, 
Aud hide its honors in the clouds of rhyme? 
No ;—PauxpinG ! let the * sober, woking 
Of living honored in a land like this, 
To nobler efforts guide your causuc pen, 
And leave the muses to less gifted men.” pp, 34. 


Peo 98 
OLI8s 


'TAPPAN is spoken of in terms of praise, at the same time 
that the foliowing lines of advice are directed to him: 


‘ Then let thy genius with its warming rays, 
Shed its full splendour o’er thy future lays, 
Not fe: bly shine in desu!tory song, 

To fall forgotten in the rhyming throng ; 
Let not the Fancy that adorns thy lyre, 
Exhaust the feryour of its native fire, 
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But soaring proudly for a nobler prize, 

}id some proud monum: nt of fame arise,— 

S..me solid proof ;—Ambition points the road, 

And spurns the beaten track of » Hymn’ and ‘ Ode.’”” 
pps 36. 


The sentiments here expressed in relation to New Eng- 
land, evince the warmest and most patriotic feelings. 


After noticing the “ Recluse of Locust Ridge” and the Rey. 
Bens. ALLEN with contemptuous severity, Mr. Atall goes on 
to speak of Dasney, whose poems, few in number, are but 
little known in proportion to their excellence, in the follow- 
ing happy strain: 


«© From whence those pensive notes of sorrow flow? 
From some proud spirit broken down by wo? 
From some lone heart where freeling’s empire sits, 
And Pleasure’s glance, like lightning, only flits 
Across the gloom, to make it darker still, - 
And give to pain a more: onvulsive thrill? 
Where cold Neglect, freezing like polar snow, 
Has bid te streams of mind no longer flow ? 
Hushed be their source ; oblivion be their pyre,— 
While happy Dasney strikes his waken’d lyre.” pp, 40, 


Our Satirist seems to have taken pains to arrange the dif- 
ferent poets, so as to give us alternately specimens of his 
powers of eulogy and censure. Accordingly we now have 
Mr. Maxwett and the authors of “ The Field of Orleans” and 
of ‘* Crystalina,” bards of an inferior order treated with con- 
siderable severity. Attiston and Payne claim a much high- 
er standing —They are thus mentioned: 


‘* Who strikes the lyre again, in tones that steal 
Their warbling sound to hearts that love to feel ? 
Listen! tis ALLSTON tunes that vocal strain, 

Pea ing its distant notes along the main : 

A nati e minstrel, forced by Fate to roam 

Far from lis birth-right and bis much-loved home, 
Where arts, unsheltered by the hand of age, 

Falter in youth and wan. of patronage : 

« Sy!phs of the Seasons,” many a year shall guard 
The growing honors of their favoured bard ; 
Even“ The Paint King,” humbled in his song, 
Shall court his favor, ard his Fame prolong. 
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The inspiration that has honored thee, 

Flowed from this favored land of Liberty, 

And all the laurels that adorn thy brow, 

Root in this soil, from whence their branches grow.’’ 

pp, 45, 46. 
Several others are now brought to view, of wlom either 
little notice is taken, or who are made to feel the Jasii of 
criticism. The anxiety of a young rhymer to see his own 
productions in print is portrayed with some efect in this 
part of the poem. To Fanny,” a production which lately 
appeared in New York, the following well deserved com- 
pliment is paid: 
‘“ Fanny! T lovet oy soft and simple song, 

Trilling its wild and varied notes along ; 

A thousand « Harms, the w andering mind engage, 

And she« their blossoms o’er the po ish’d page, 

Spurning the bounds to plodding rhymesters dear, 

To bloom and wanton in a happier sphere : 

What though the dulland pompous book-worm frown 

To see his measured metre trampled down, 

Who taugh. by rote, «mid the dust of schools, 

Would rerpenel Nature with his paltry ruies: 

Let him rail on :—thy sportive notes shall raise 

A nobler ph tlanx to defend thy lays, 

Who, scorning laws that bind the fancy’s flieht, 

Will bid thee flourish in thy native light.”’ po, 55, 56. 


t 


Having noticed a few others not in tie most iovorahble 


terms, our bard after a brief advice to Mr. Berti, wit a 
tribute of respect to his genius, closes with the toliowing 
lines: 


¢¢ Hushed be the strain ! my jovless tusk is done: 
And if the rugged course be rud ly run, 
If one wrong censure, or dishonest thought, 
If one expression with injustice fraught,’ 
If one harsh word has shed its venom here, 
Show me the line ;—I’I! blot it with a tear; 
‘Show me a vicious thought, however brief, 
A thought immora ,—and I'll tear the leaf’ ’’ pp, 62. 

We have thus given a lh; sty view of the “* American 
Bards.” from the perusal of which, as already stated, we 
have derived no sinall degree ot pleasure. Displaying con- 
siderable thoueht and ref! lection. and in gwen ral a ¢ ultivated 
and correct taste, the poem leads us to ho ype that its author 
may r-alize those e xpectations of iuture celebrity, which 
ithas contributed to awaken. 





WIT SCELLANY. 


—- ER 


THE LATE TIMOTHY DEXTER, 
Of Newburyport, Massachusetts. 


We have recently been permitted to run over a collection 
of letters in manuscript, tn the possession of a friend, 
which contain various notices of persons and places in the 
eastern states. ‘They are of different dates through the last 
twenty-five years, and give us no inconsiderable pleasure 
by calling up to our recoilection characters and events, 
which more modern interests had pushed from our thoughts, 
We mean occasionally to present selections to our readers, 
while we are allowed the privilege, and trust that their judg- 
ment will coincide with our own in regard to this source of 
entertainment among the miscellames of our Magazine. 
For the present month we extract a letter which relates 
toa very singular personage. 

Newburyport, Oct. 1, 1804. 
again in the principal of the New-England 
» ceneral appearance of this town pleases me 
any one we have visited, since we left 
n, on our exeursion through Vermont and 
hire. [tis more neat and fresh than Portsmouth, 
} more prosperous in its enterprize * High 
is the most considerable one in the place, is 
well made, and entirely finished. The Jast 
a peculiar recommendation in a country like ours, 
aré so numerous, and execution so lame. 
es upon this main passage through the town are 
, and the grounds about them liberal and ornamen- 
,of whom you have often heard, the fa- 
B—, who is famous for his oration on De- 
part he has taken in Connecticut, 
his street, and has a place as extraordinary as 


>not applicable, it is believed, to the present condition 








AS 
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himself. The eccentricity of t)is man, and his pecuniary 
success in life, render him truly remarkable. His house 
may be denominated a palace, although the most absurd 
taste has been employed to render it ridiculous. The body 
of itis white, while the weather-boards, the window frames, 
and,the ornaments of the cupola, are green, : combination 
which, you know, produces a very bad effect upon the eye. 
The fore grounds are sufficiently extensive, and the garden 
includes several acres. ‘The court yard, and the enc ‘losure 
near to the street, are covered with pedestals ten or twelve 
feet hgh, upon each of which isa statue of wood as large 
as life, or rather colossal, giving representations of distin- 
guished characters, generally our own countrymen. The 
are variously dressed, as the profession of the individual 
may require, in civil, nfilita ary, and ecclesiastical costumes. 
W ashington, Adams "Jefferson. Jay, King, Hamilton, George 
the Third and Pitt, are among the crowd, some of them 
bare-headed, and exposed thus to all the severities of wind 
and weather. ‘To crown the whole, Timothy Dexter him- 
self, the first in the west, and the greatest in the world, as the la- 
bel at his feet intimates, prese nis his erect image to the eyes 
of his visiters, and claims their homage. He wear‘ a cock- 
ed hat, and has a half-military appearince. The effect of 
the whole is excessively ludicrous. Four lions, as we en- 
ter the gate, open their mouths upon us from their pedestals, 
and are just ready to leap upon our defenceless heads with 
teeth and claws that promise little mercy. An Indian at 2 
small distance from them, as we pass on, and have made 
our escape from their jaws, lifts his tomahawk, with a fe- 
rocious countenance, to give us the fatal blow. 
Wlule we were viewing this singular exhibition, the own 
er himself came from his house, and, without any pre face 
or apology, immediately accosted us in a sort of soliloquy, 
and in his own strange manner » putting his finger to his 
forehead, said, ** Vature, Nature, I worship Nature ; Reason, 
Reason is my God = The old man has not been well these few days 
—lost a litile strength—memory affected—head work Sone —neee 
done a great deal of head-work in iny day—never mind—how do 
you like it—will show you much more yet-—&e. Ke.’ 
Knowing his cheracter, we let him have his own way, 


. and he soon conducted us into his house and over "eh 


crounds. ‘These were not care fully kept, though they were 
agreeable from their natural beauties. He showed us his 
tomb in the garden, not such as is commonly found, but a 
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neat white building with a cheerful aspect, the room with 
windows above the earth like a parlour, where he has his 
coffin ready made, and pair ted, like his house, white, with 
greenedges. This coffin he has had for several years, and 
once caused bimself to be put into it, and carried, as to his 
grave, ina formal procession, in order to know how he 
should feel when near to being called out in earnest, or, if 
you please, how he should feel when he was dead. 

The plan of his tomb I like much, far better than the 
common one in darkness and under ground. I have al- 
ways hated the idea of being shut out from the air and the 
ligit, and of being closely ‘confined in a box without the 
liberty of sightand of motion. Death itself is not so dread- 
ful as the circumstances of it, and particularly the mode 
of interment The idea of this event would be much less 
bharrassing, if it were always associated with as cheerful a 
house, and as much room, light, and air, as Mr. Dexter has 
provided for his body. This is a subject too of no small in- 
terest, when we consider it merely in reference to our com- 
fort in the anticipations which we must have in the present 
life; but its interest is wonderfully increased when we take 
into view the immortality of the soul, and suppose that the 
mind still retains its attachment to its old companion the 
body, ar.d continues the exercise of its consciousness and 
its other powers, immediately after its separation. Funerals 
have always app-‘ared to me, at least ever since I have 
thought upon tem at all, to be among the aflai:s of our 
community, whan are as badiy managed as they can be, 
and as htile adapted to produce good eff cts of a any sort on 
the mind. They harrow the feelings, and offend the spec: 
tators, without being accompanied by any salutary influence 
to compensate for the stiffness, hypocrisy, and pageantry, 
to which they force us to submit. But enough of this di- 
eression; | only wish to say, that it would ‘eratify me to 
have my body at death laid in as good and pleasant a room 
as this of Mr. Dexter, though with companions of a different 

character from his, such as would talk cheerfully and sen- 
sibly over my corpse, and entertain my spirit, hovering about 
it, cs when living on earth. I know no ¢eood reason why 
we should treat liberated minds with a kind of conduet and 
conversation, which we are certain may would condemn 
as unworthy of ourselves and of them, were they still in- 
habiting their old tenements. 

We were at length introduced to Mrs. Dexter, a fat.old 
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lady, with whom we took tea. She has no conversation, 
or at least had none for us, and ap»eared to care very lit- 
tle for her husband or his guests. ‘She aimed to sit in 
state, and to put on a degree of di. nity which would raise 
her somewhat higher in our opinion than her eccentric yoke 
fellow. He however was much the most interesting of the 
two. Dignity and dulness are bad enough in the most res- 
pectable and the most elevated, but are insupportable in 
those who have no claims or external privileges to permit 
them to be stupid and oppressive with impunity. 

The old man brought out a bottle of spirits, and we were 
compelled to drink with him on pain of giving offence, and 
of failing to call him forth. At this time, his son Sam 
entered, a tall, ill looking, vain, and vulgar fellow, to whom 
we were quite laconically introduced. The three persona- 
ges, husband, wife, and son, are said to have been found in- 
‘oxicated and lying on the floor together. They occasion- 
ally contend with great fierceness and pertinacity. The 
sonisunmarried He had little disposition to disguise his 
folly, and, had he been so disyosed, would hardly have suc- 
ceeded in the attempt. Oddity however excited our aiten- 
tion to some of his remarks. He observed, that he often 
wore ragged clothes to make the world take notice of him, 
and to call out the compliment, ‘There goes the son of the rich 
Tim Dexter; see how ragged and mean his clothes are, and how 
little he cares for his appearance. He isnot above the people, and 
is not proud of his wealth, but looks like a poor man, and is as for- 
geiful of his dress asa poet or a philosopher.” This is not an 
uncommo: species of vanity and affectation in wiser persons 
than silly Sam. Many a candidate for popular favor, in our 
good republic, has tried the effect of a similar calculation 
for a more important end than the gratification of the feel- 
ings of the moment. This legitimate son of a foolish fath- 
er, or one that is commonly thought foolish, led me up to 
an engraving, which was hanging over the chimney piece, 
the resurrection of a pious family from the tomb, and asked 
me, if I believed such ta.es, or expected ever to witness such 
scenes. Not wishing to discuss a question of this nature 
witha character of his standing, and under suc} circumstan- 
ces, I replied so as to leave him to speak his own thoughts, 
if he had any. He said, that when he died, he supposed a 


‘pig-weed would grow out of his grave, and that would be 


the end of him. The plant was certainly not chosen badly 


| for an emblematical ornament of his tomb stone, or a vig- 
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nette for his epitaph. The metempsychosis scarcely a- 
mounts toa change of the associated ideas suggested by 
the name of the weed. 

The sister of this man, now the divorced wife of A— 
B —~—, is in a mad house at Ipswich. The father detailed 
many of the particulars of Mr B’s acquaintance in his fam- 
ily, and of the courtship and marriage of his daughter, 
The life of Mr B must have been one of no small diversity, 
both in Europe and America. By the aid of the sympathy, 
which his politics have excited, an! by the change of the 
administration of our general government, he is hkely to 
make a better finish of it than was at one time anticipated, 
even by his friends. Success softens asperities and pro- 
motes courtesy of manners. A faithful biography of this 
gentleman, including an account of his political writings 
and labours, of the presentation to Yale Colleze of the shoes 
with which he travelled over the old continent, and of the 
fair prospects now before him, would afford a curious col- 
lection of paradoxes in his opinions, speculations, plans, in- 
cidents, and vicissitudes. Good, after all, would greatly 
predominate over evil, and praise over censure. As person- 
al and party prejudices go down, the virtues of the charac- 
ter will be seen and acknowledged, and the shades of the 
picture be found to be no more than are necessary to relieve 
the lights and render them agreeable to the eye. 

We could, with difficulty, get away from Mr Dexter’s, even 
at bedtime. The old man and 5am were both loquacious, 
and a little mellow. We were shown into the principal apart- 
ments, and even into the chambers of the house; the plate 
was exhibited; and we heard many anecdotes of the family 
history. The rooms were in a singular condition. In some 
of the elegant chambers, potatoes were spread over the floor 
in some, nuts and dried herbs; and in others, old barrels 
and various sorts of iefuse articles. The clock stood upon 
the flight of stairs, and the furniture generally was placed 
with a characteristic eccentricity. 

Amusing account. are circulated in the vicinity, concern- 
ing the manner, in which this singular man made his for- 
tune. He was building a ship, and the carpenter said that 
slays were wanting forit. Dexter, not knowing any other 
than those which he had seen on the body of his wife, and 
supposing that whale bone, was as proper a material to 
be worked inio a ship as into corsets, bought a very large 
quantity, When he discovered his mistake, and found out 
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that a ship’s staysare not of whale bone he threw it aside, and 
was considered as having sacrificed the amount of his pur- 
chase, or atleast a great part of it. Whale bone however 
became exceedingly scarce by this monopoly; the demand 
for it increased; the price was proportionally advanced; 
and the lucky man sold his whole stock for such a sum as 
left him avery great profit. 

When Soldier’s Notes, after the war, bore the small value 
of only two shillings and three pence in the pound, he 
bought a large quantity of them, and ultimately received of 
the government the fuli sum according to their nominal 
amount. They were called facilities, but Dexter went about 
inquiring of the dealers in this article if they had any felici- 
ties to sell. 

In a conversation about trade, foreign markets, and good 
voyages, he was advised, as a hoaz, to send a cargo of warm- 
ing pans to the West Indies. He freighted a vessel] accord- 
ingly, and immediately followed up the advice. Contrary 
to all sober expectation, the issue was fortunate. The sugar 
manufacturers discovered that the pans were excellent la- 
dles, and the lids good skimmers, and bought the whole ata 
very advanced price upon the cost. 

It isin this way, that Mr. Dexter is said to have blunder- 
ed into a fortune. The common impression is, that the 
whole is the effect of accident or luck, but I am not in the 
habit of ascribing such effects to chance, effects which are 
so often produced, and so capable of being analogically 
traced to design, and to the proper means of its accomplish- 
ment. This man must have had much more shrewdness 
than the world has allowed him. There is little doubt in 
my mind, that no small part of his eccentricity was affect- 
ed, and that he often seemed to yield to the impositions 
which others thought they were playing off on him, when 
he was in fact making calculations that duped his ap- 
parent superiors. He had cunning enough to know, that 
the reputation of being cunning would be a disadvantage to 
him in making a bargain, and that the great business of 
art is to cover art. Appearing to be foolish enabled him to 
overreach his competitors, and turn to profit all their re- 
fiance upon his ignorance and simplicity. He may easily 


“have made all the calculations necessary to show that 


warming pans would be as useful in the West Indies, in the 
process of making sugar, as in a cold climate for the use of 
»eds in indulging the luxury of the lovers of warmth and 
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eomfort. It was ingenious to secure a monopoly of whale 
bone, and to collect it, without suspicion, under the idea 
that he wanted to make stays or corsets for a ship. _ Noth- 
ing is more natural than for such a man to affect ignorance 
and simplicity, and to call facilities felictiies, not only for the 
Waggery and apparent naivete of the blunder, but to carry 
on a system of low cunning and of shrewd barg gain-making, 

All sorts of jockies understand this, and it is a little aston- 
ishing that the world should so long have given Dexter 
eredit for being literally a fool. Pecuniary arithmetic he 
understood very well, and, if success be any evidence of 
talents, as it often is, he accomplished, with gieat uniformi- 
ty and completeness, the objects which he proposed to him- 
self, and to which he directed his powers. Such regulary 
results force the conclusion, that considerable intelligence 
must have been employed. 

He has written a pamphlet entitled “2 Pickle for the Know- 
ing Ones.” This is a curious production, and gives us a fur- 
ther insight into his real character. The orthography and 
the punctuation are his own, and accord with the oddity of 
the whole work. That he knew what he was about, I am 
satisfied, and it is evident that he made the impressions he 
intended. He had money enough, and he wanted to amuse 


his old age by calling the attention of the world to himself 


and his concerns, and he adopted the only mode of doing 
i‘ that was suited to his education and circumstances. Af- 
ter all however, our visit to this house was melancholy. 
The cunning, which [ consider as mingling with the other 
qualities of the principal personage, by no means relieved 
the mind of the spectator, and it afforded little to excite 
feelings of ultimate complacency. Folly, egotism, intem- 
perance, wealth, meanness, pride, vacuity, and ennui, arc 
not rendered cither agreeable, or even tolerable, by the de- 
gree of native shrewdness, with which, m this instance, 
they were accompanied. ‘The exhibition, taken as a whole, 
was shocking. The defects of character are too great to 
be fit subjects for humor. The useless waste of property is 
a robbery from the public. 

Were one disposed to moralize this visit it would be a 
fruitful theme; but I forbear. My letter is already too ex- 
tended fcr your patience, and nothing but the singularity of 
the subject induces me to hope that you will read it through. 

On our return to ne ¢ inn, we were made acquainted with 
Mr C— of Exeter, father to C—, who was a fellow-studen' 
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with me in college, and who was so important a member of 
the corps, that so often entertained you and others in those 
charming serenades, which doubled the enjoyment of many 
a moonlight hour. The son was with the father, and we 
were earnestly pressed to go home with them and partake 
of the hospitality of their house and of the place. We re-: 
sisted our own wishes as well as theirs, and shal] leave this 
town to-morrow on our journey to meet you at New Haven. 

At this moment, while I am writing, music strikes up in the 
street, and we are taken by a most agreeable surprise. The 
c coincidence between the associations it suggests, and those, 
to which my notice of C—has just led my pen, is remarkable, 
The season however is too far advanced, and is too cold, to 
permit me to join in aserenade where you are not its prin- 
cipal object. 

H to M. 


———=aD (> aa 


THE LANDING OF THE FATHERS 
At Plymouth, New England, December 22d, 1620. 


Our number for the present month is so late in going to 
the press, that we have an opportunity, on the day of the 
most important anniversary in the history of New England, 
to devote our thoughts and affections to an event, in which, 
as descendants of the pilgrims, we are bound to take, w hat 
our hearts delight to acknowledge, the most lively interest. 
In whatever country we may be found, and in whatever cir- 
cumstances, our sympathies will never cease to beat in uni- 
son with the feelings and congratulations which are inspir- 
ed by the TWENTY SECOND OF DECEMBER. Trac- 
ing the line of our ancestors to the brave, pious, disinter- 
ested, and magnanimous men, who boldly leaped on Ply- 
mouth Rock in pursuit of Liberty, Religion, and Law, and 
who fearlessly encountered every danger to found a free 
and independent nation, we should indeed deserve the 
scorn of their ascended spirits, as well as the contempt of 
their offspring, if a single fibre of our souls should refuse to 
vibrate when struck by the magic impulse of this consecra- 


ted day. When we forget to respect it, may it forget tu res- 


pect us, and we become excommunicants from its fellow- 
ship, a tellowship of the noblest and purest affections of the 
mind. 
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This is the TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE LANDING OF THE FATHERS. The peace and 
prosperity, which are secured to their sons by the energy 
of the virtues and institutions they have transmitted, render 
ita JU; ILEE, not of noisy mirth, or military pageantry, 
but of the triumphs of moral excellence, the victories and 
rewards of princ iple and truth. Never ‘did a people of a 
more pure and ele vated character than the pilgrims of Ply- 
mouth, settle a country, or establish an empire. The learn- 
ing, the moral sentiments, the piety, the patience e and per- 
severance, the forecast and intellectual vigour, of the early 
emigrants from the shores of Old England to those of the 
New ca. be unknown or undervalued by none but such as 
never look into their history. Their genuineness and effi- 
cacy are proved by the fruits, and by the gradual! progress 
of the institutions through our common country. Their 
views were as comprehensive as their means would justify, 
and they never generalized without a reference to the par- 
ticulars which their situation demanded. Their plans al- 
ways included the details necessary to execution, and they 
wasted nottheir talents or resources upon projects beyond 
their age and condition. Never were men more discreetly 
cautious, or more wisely bold. What they designed, they 
accomplished, and alithat could be accomplished, their de- 
signs embraced. They knew no timidity, but were well ac: 
quainted with the value of prudence, and into every enter- 
prize they infus-d the soul of moral courage. It may be 
doubted, whether greatness of this kind ever was as con- 
spicuous in any band of adventurers, for so long a period, 
and through so many generations. Every new perusal of 
their story gives, with increasing wonder and admiration, a 
new impression of their judgment, prescience, practical! 
knowledge, mental hardinood, unconquerable zeal, and tri- 
umphant piety. 

itis equally useful and pleasing occasionally to call up 
he prominent events of their history, and the striking fea- 
ures of their character. Even the eat rated language of 
ome of their primitive writers has a charm pe culiarly Suit- 

‘d to the subje ‘et, the actors, and the scenes. We always 
xperience a gratification in re iding the annals of the ven- 
rable Hubbard, which scarcely yields-to any enjoyment 


that we derive from the st productions of modern xenius 
} . { ° } 

in his General History of New Engiand, we have the fol- 

iow?! Yr account of a unsuccessful atfempts to make 
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settlements in that portion of country then called North 
Virginia. These attempts were preparatory to the perma- 
nent establishment, which was finally made at Plymouth, 
and from which so many communities have since been sup- 
olied. 


« And thus was the first* plantation at old Virginia, after 
much time, labour and charge brought to confusion, and fi ally 
leserted in the yeare i590: nor was there ever any plantation 
attempted in that place or carried on with prosperous success 
to this day, the reason of which is not yet rendered: The plan- 
ting of any place about F lorida being thus n pped in the bud, if 
not blasted with some severer curse, like Jericho of old, all 
hopes of settling axother plantation in that part of the worid 
were for the present abandoned, and lay dead for the space of 
twelve yeares next fo//owing, when they were revived again by 
the valiant resolution and industry of Capt. Bartholmew Gos- 
nold and Capt. Bartholmew Gilbert, and divers other gentlemen, 
their associates, who in the year 1602 attempted a more exact 
discovery of the whole coast of Virginia. The first voyage, 
Capt. Gosnold in asmall bark with a compuny set sayle from 
Dartmouth Marc! 26, the same yeare a seuth west course from 
the Azores, made his passage shorter by several degrees then 
ever the former adventurers fo\nd it, who 4ad always tetched a 
compasse round by the West i:dies, and by that course fell 
upon Florida. But Capt. Gosnold. possibly more dy the gui- 
lance of providence then any special art acquired of man, ox 
the 14th May following made land in the lat. of 43,° where 
Capt. Gosnold was ,-resently welcomed by cight of the 
salvages i: one of their shallofs. who came boldly aboard them, 
which considered wii * * * shew made the other 
conjecture some beseemers had been wrecked in Jolin there: 
he Captain, how weli soever hee liked his ° * 
weather whi-h mace him soone after weigh and * * ' 
* ward into the sea; the next morning, finding himselfe drazw- 
ng nigh a mighty head land, let fall his anchor againe * ¥ 
nigh the shore, and then himselfe with foure men went on shore 
presently ; marching up the highest hill next morning, they dis- 
cerned the Leudiond to bee part of the mayn, round whic 
were many islands: in five or six houres time his company 
caught more codfish then they well knew what to do with. 
And this Aromontory hath ever since borne the name of Cape 


* “Of the MS. copy a few pages atthe beginning and end are mutilated, 
afid the writing in some places is scaicely legible. These passages are 
given, as far as the editors could spell them out, Where they have sup. 
plied words, or portions of words, conjecturally, such are printed 11 


} 


talics, Where they were at a loss, they have used asterisk 
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Cod, which hee wes not willing to exchange for the royal name, 
that Capt. Smith or some other mariner had given ; the fishing 
which they there met with, being retained to this day. It ap- 
pears by what is written hy Capt. John Brierton in the same 
yoyage, that the first hill they ascended was upon the south side 
of Cape Cod, for the islands there abouts retaine the same names 
which at that tyme were imposed on them : viz. Marthas or 
Martins Vinevard and Elizabeth Islands, being replenished 
with the blossoms of strawberys, rasherys, and gooseberyes, and 
divers other fruits, besides severall surts of li,ing creatures, as 
dee e, cranes, hernes, and other wid fowl, which made them 
call the island Marthas Vineyard: and in the same place they 
took up therre station all the whyle they remayned in the coun- 
trv. Inthe midule of May they sowed wheat, barly, oates, 
ease, which sfrang up eight or nine inches in fourteene days. 
All which considerations togeather with the seeming courte: 
sies of the salvages encouraged some of the company to thinke 
ef tarrying ‘here the yeere about. Butt considering how 
meanly they were provided, they altered the resolution, and re- 
turned back againe to England, where thev arrived, about the 
23 July following, carrying such newes as enduce’ the aldermen 
and certain merchants |of Bristoll to raise a stocke of { 10001.) 
which was imployed for furnishing ° “5 more the 
next yeare under the command of Martin Pring or Pin and Ro- 
bert Sadterne. who had beene there the yeere before. In the 
yeere 1603 foilowing the Cafz. Gosnold made noe relation, butt 
* * ° ‘ ° . fell with the land ° ’ 
of 48° on the north of Virginia, as all the country was then 
ealled. From thence they ranged the coast alung till they came 
to a place which they named Whitson Bay. How long they 
tai:ried upon the coas*, or when they returned, is not mentioned 
in Salterne’s relation, yett it seems the report they carried home 
was not like that of the unbelieving spyes, forit gave encour: 
agement to the Right Honorable Sir Thomas Arrundal Barron 
of Wardor to send forth another vessell In the yeare 1605, with 
39 stout seamen, under the command of Capt. Taomas Wey- 
mouth with intent to bave them make ano'h»r discovery of the 
coast southward of 39 degrees. Butt by reason of cross winds 
they fell tothe northward of 41 by 20 minutes, where they 
found themselves strongly embayed bv shoals, so that in the 
running of sixe leagues .hey should come from 100 fathom to 
five, yett see no land. Then atthe next throw they should 
have 16o0r . e, * which constrayned them to putt 
back againe to sea, though the wind poynts « ere as fayre as they 
could desire. The want of wood and water made them take 
the best advanfege of winds that came next to fall with the 
shore. On the 18th of May they cast anchor within a league 
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of the shore, which proved an island, though at first it appear- 
ed as some high land «of the mayne, and here they took five of 
the sal: ages, as saith Capt. Smith, page 20, whom they found 
like all of that sort, kinde till they had ofpfrortunity to doe mis- 
chiefe, butt soone after found a flace fitter for the pu: pose, 
which they caléed Pentecost Ha: bor, from White Sunday, on 
which they discovered itt. The isles there abouts inthe ent 
. " v6 ™ Itt se ° . e ° of St. 
Georges Isles. Att this time they discovered a great river in 
those parts, suppose ¢o bee Kennibecke, neere unto Pemaquid, 
which they found navigable 40 miles up into the country, and 7, 
8,9, or [10] fathome deepe, as Capt. Weymouth reports. I 
was one mayn end of all the forementioned adven_urers, as well 
as those that first discovered itt, to plant the Gospell there. 
The whole country from Florida to Nova Francia went at first 
under the name of Virginia, (vett distinguished by the Northern 
and Southern parts:) that which is now famously known by the 
name of Virginia, (where since the yeare 1605 have severall 
English Colonies been planted,) is a country within the two 
Capes, where the sea runneth in 200 miles north and south 
under the Deg. 37, 38, 39 of north lat. first discovered, as is 
generally believed, by Capt. John Smith, sometimes Governour 
of the country, into which there is but one entrance by sea, and 
that is atthe mouth of a very goodly bay 20 miles broad be- 
tween those two Capes, of which that on the south is called 
Cape Henry, that on the north Cape Charles, in honor of the 
two famous princes, branches of the Royall Oak. The first 
planting of that country was begun in the yeare 1606; and car- 
tied on by various changes and by sundry steps and degrees, as 
is described at large from the first beginning of the enterprise to 
the year 1627, by Capt. Smith. one of the first discoverers, and 
soa chief founder of the p/antation from that time. That whole 
country, extending from the 34th to the 44th degrees of North 
lat. and called Virginia upon the accident mentioned before, 
formerly Norumbega, came afterwards to be divided into two 
colonyes—the first andthe second. The former was to the 
honrble city of London, as saith Capt. Smith, and such ag 
would adventure with them, to discover and take their choyce 
where they would, betwixt the degrees of 34 and 41: the latter 
was a; propriated to the cityes of Bristol:, Plymouth, and Exe- 
ter, ard the west parts of England, and all those that would ad- 
venture and joyn with them; and they might take their choice 
any where betwixt the degrees of [3] 8 and 41, provided there 
should bee at least an i00 mil+s distant betwixt the two colornyes, 
tach of which had lawes, priviledges, and auchority for govern- 
ment, an’ advancing their plantations alike. After this time 
‘everal attempts were made for the planting and peopling of 
this MV. fart of Virginia, called afterwards New England by 
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Capt. Smith in the yeare 1614, who took a draught of it the 
same yeare. Thishe on his return frresented to the afterwards 
famous Prince Charles, of blessed memory, humbly in'reating 
him to adopt it for his own, and make a conlirmation thereof, 
by applying Christian names upon the several places first dis. 


covered, many of which were ever after retayned; the whole couns 


trey being on that reason called New England to thisday. In 
the year 1606, Sir John Popham, who was a principal underta. 
ker, as saith Capt. Smith, and 1607, found men and means to 
make the beginning of a plantation about the mouth of a great 
river called Kennibeck, to the northward of 43 deg. but with 
what successe shall be seen afierward. In the yeares next fol- 
lowing, other attempts of further discovery were made by the 
industry and endeavours of Capt. Edward Harlow, Capt. Hob- 
son of the Isleof Wight, Mr. John Mathews, Mr. Sturton, and 
especially Capt Henry Hudson, who searched severall rivers a- 
longe the coast from Delaware Bay up towards the frozen ocean; 
in honor of whose memory, the yreat river where afterward the 
Dutch seated themselves and laid the foundation of their Novum 
Belgium, was called after his name, Hudson’s river; as another 
place, the utmost bounds of his discoveryes northward, is like- 
wise called after the manner of elder times, Hudson’s streight. 
Probably every year’s experience might adde something to a 
fuller knowledge of the havens, rivers, and most desirable pla- 
ces of the country, by such as came yearly to make fish upon 
the coast, castward about the island of Monheggin, Damerille 
Cove, Casco Bay, Cape Porpuise, Accomenticus, and although 
no colony was ever settled in any of those places till the yeare 
1620, when New Plymouth was first planted within Cape Cod, 
of which more in what followeth, when there will be just occa- 
sion to mention the incredible successe of those plantations of 
New England, that from so small and meane beginnings, did in 
30 few yeares overspread so large a tract of land by the industry 
and diligent paines of a poor people, to which alone, next under 
the blessing of Almighty God, must the success of the whole 
business be ascribed: it being the declared intent of the adven- 
turers and others that ingaged in this designe since Capt. Gos- 
nold’s voyage in the year 1602, asone Mr. Rosier, that came a- 
longe with Capt. Weymouth, doth expressly mention after, viz. 
1605, to propagate God’s holy church, by planting Christianity 
m these dark corners of the earth, which was the publick good 
they aymed at, more than the advancing their own privat or 
particular ends.” pp, 9, 14. 


No colony was established in North Virginia, or New 
England, till the landing of the Fathers at Plymouth. The 
crew of the May flower are destined to be remembeed and 
celebrated while history lasts, and virtue endures. The 
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friendly offices of the two savages, Samoset and Squanto, 
are proofs of the native kindness of the human heart, and 
of the power of the social affections over the influence of 
occasional provocation. The villain Hunt, whom Captain 
Smith had left in command of one of his vessels, in 
1614, near Patuxet, (the Indian name for Plymouth,) com- 
mitted such an outrage upon the aborigines as would have 
justified immediate war against the pilgrims when they took 
possession of territory for their colony. Irritated as the In- 
dians were, and disposed to revenge as the history of the 
time shows them to be, the pilgrims found little diffi- 
culty in making a treaty of peace with Massassoit, and in 
preserving it for many years. The account of the theft, 
which carried to Europe a number of the natives by vio- 
lence, is detailed by Hubbard. 


«When the said Smith returned for England, he left one’ 
Thomas Hunt master of the bigger vessel, with order to sail 
directly with the fish he made upon the coast, for Malaga, but 
he, like a wicked varlet, having gotten twenty four of the natives 
aboard his ship, from Patuxet, (who, in confidence of his hon- 
esty, had thus innocently put themselves into his hands) clapped 
them under hatches, with intent tosellthem for slaves amon 
the Spaniards; but they not permitting him to make sale of the 
poor wretches in any of their ports, some of them found means 
to escape back to their own country: but in the year following; 
some that had conceived better hopes of good that might ensue 
by prosecuting the former honourable and pious work, having 
dispatched Capt. Hobson from the Isle of Wight, with some 
others, to make a farther attempt for planting the country, they 
carried with them two of the aforesaid natives to facilitate the 
work. These, contrary to expectation, find their design as good 
as overthrown, before it was well begun, by that treacherous 
practice of Hunt: for, the two natives coming ashore, and un- 
derstanding what had befallen their countrymen in their absence, 
contracted such a hatred against the whole nation, that they stu- 
died nothing but how to be revenged of them; contriving se- 
cretly with their friends how to bring it to pass, which no doubt 
they might easily have done, had not one of them, Manowet by 
name, been taken away by death soon after the ship’s arrival 
there: but the other, called Epenow, observing the good order 


rand strong guard the people kept, studied only for the present 


how to free himself from the Englishmen’s hands; and laid his 
plot so cunningly that he effected his purpose; although with 
so great hazard to himself and those his friends, who laboured 
his rescue, that the Captain and his company imagined he had 
been slain, Their design, not being well compassed, wrought 
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the slaughter of some of their own peovle; as well as 
the hurt of some of the English, as appeared afterwards. This 
company, together with Capt. Hobson, leokiag upon the end of 
their attempt as wholly frustrate by the cross accident, resolved, 
wi hout more ado, to reiurn home, carrying back oothing with 
them but the news of their bad success Anda warnow began 
between the inhabitants of these paris and the English. Thus 
was this little spark of their hopes, raked up in the embers of 
those iong and tedious delays, ov this misfortune slmost quite 
extinguished. But this is not all, for another occurrence fe!l in 
here, which was as disastrous in a manneras the former. The 
company of New England inad in the return of the vear 1615, 
found means likewise tu set out Capt. Smith, with Mr. Deriner, 
Rocraft and others, with a ship from biymouth; either to lay 
the foundation of a new plantation, or strengthen and se-ond 
that of Capt Hobson; but they being scarce free of the English 
coast, were suddenly attacked hy a violent storm; shaking his 
mast overbuard, whi h forced him back into the harbour, where 
the undertakers furnishing them with another ship, they put to 
sea «a second time; but after tney gut to the height of the Wes- 
tern Islands, they were chased by a small pirate, who took them 
prisoners, and detained them so long that their voyage was 
wholly overthrown; ner do we find that ever Capt. Smith had an 
opportunity in his own person afterwards to visit these coasts 
of New England, though his inclination and purpose ran strong: 
ly that way. However, Capt. Derner meeting with some one 
or more of those natives transported by Hunt, and encouraged 
by Capt. Mason. at chat time Governour of New England car- 
ried them to Plymouth, from when. e he was sent again to Eng: 
Jand, where, about the year 1619, ty his prudence and great 
diligence, he procured a peace between our men and the sava- 
ges of the place that had been so exasperated against them by 
the wrongs they had received.” pp, 38, 40. 


Squanto, or Tisquantum, was one of those whom Hunt 
had stolen. He made his escape from Spain, and retu: ned 
to lis native country. From him, Samoset, who is so inter- 
esting a personage in a well known historical painting of 
Colonel Sargent, learned the English language, and was a- 
ble to be of essential service to the pilgrims. The incidents, 
connected with this benevolent savage, will mever tire by 
repetition. Hubbard mentions him thus: | 


GAbout the middle of the said month of March, an Indian, 
called Samoset came to ihem, and soon after another, whose 
dame was Squanto, or Lisquantum, (for he is called in several! 
authors by these several names,) came boldly in amongst them, 
and saidina broken dialect of our language, ** Welcome Eng- 
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lishmen.” Within a day or two came tlhe other, and spake in 
the like dialect, to the same purpose or effect; at which the 

lanters were surprised with no small amazemem, but they pre- 
sently + nderstood that the said Indians had been acquainted 
with our English mariners, that had of late yearly fr equented 
the coast, upon account of making fish at the Lastward, and 
could tell the names of the mas ers of ships, and mariners that 
were commonly there; yea, one ot those natives, Tisquantum, 
that came last among them, was one of them that hed been 
carried away by Hunt, and had afterward escaped from Spain, 
and was carried to London, where he had lived with one Mr, 
Slany, a merchant, about two years. These were by that means 
so wel acquainted with our language, that they were pretty 
well able to discourse with them, and acquaint them with many 
matters needful for the carrying on their desigi—as how to 
plani their corn—after what manner to order il— whe e to get 
fish, and such other things as the country afforded, about which 
they would have been very much to seek wi hout therr instruc- 
tion. They gave them likewise information of the number of 
the Indians, th<ir strength, situaiion, and distance from them; 
acquainting them also with the estate and affairs at the eastward; 
but the principal benefit obtained by their means was acquain- 
tance with an Indian of the chiefest note in that side of the 
country, cailed Massasoit. Him they brought down to the 
English, though his place was at forty miles distance, called 
Sowans, his country called Pokanoket, and one that had the 
ereatest command of the country betwixt Massachusetts nd 
Narraganset. And within four or five days came the said Sa- 
chem, with his friends and chiefest attendants, to welcome them 
to his country; and not only giving them liberty there to tuke up 
their habitation, but likewise acknowiedging himself willing to 
become the subject of their sovereign Lord, King James Fur- 
ther also he was willing to enter into a league of fricndship 
with our pilgrims, which continued very firm with him and his 
people during the term of his own life, and some considerable 
time with his two sons, his successors, until that unh oppy quar- 
rel began by the second of them, by the English called Philip, 
in the year 1675, which ended in the loss of his own life, and 
the cxtirpation of all his friends and ad erents, within a few 
months after they began it, as is declared in the narrative, which 
may be hereunto annexed.” pp, 58, 60. 


But we cannot pursue this chain of history, however grit- 
ifying it would be. Our intention is only to take such a 
notice of the anniversary of the landing as our short allow- 
ance of time will permit. 

The first settlers of Plymouth were from an Englis h con- 
gregation at Leyden, which was under the care of the Rey. 
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John Robinson, a name, that as Dr Eliot says, in his Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, “‘will be had in everlasting remembrance.” 
‘This good man intended soon to follow his people to Ameri- 
ca, but death prevented the execution of his design. The 
character and virtues of Mr Robinson, however, continued 
to produce the best effects upon his flock, notwithstanding 
his death. The liberality of his sentiments in an age, which 
was so unfavorable to genuine catholicism, is worthy of the 
highest praise, and should be imitated by every christian. 
A few months before the pilgrims sailed from Europe, he 
addressed them in the following remarkable strain. 


‘Brethren, we are now quickly to part from one another, and 
whether I may ever live to see your face on earth any more, the 
God of Heaven only knows; but whether the Lord hath appoin- 
ted that or not, I charge you before God and his blessed an- 
gels, thut you follow meno further than you have seen me fol- 
low the Lord Jesus Christ.’” It God reveal any thing to you 
by any other instrument of his, be as ready to receive it as ever 
you were to receive any truth by my ministry; for I am verily 
persuaded, 1 am very confident, that the Lord has more truth 
yetto break forth out of his holy word. For my part, I cannot 
sufficiently bewail the condition of the reformed churches, who 
gre come to a feriod in religion, and will go no further than the 
instruments of theirreformation. The Lutherans cannot be 
drawn to go beyond what Luther saw. Whatever part of his 
will our good God has revealed to Calyin, they will rather die 
than embrace it. And the Calvinists, you see, stick fast where 
they were left by that great man of God, who yet saw not all 
things. ‘This is a misery much to be lamented, for though 
they were burning and shining lights in their times, yet they 
frenetrated not into the whole counsel of God, but were they now 
living, would be as willing to embrace further light as that 
which they at first received.” 


In connexion with this extract from the discourse of Mr. 
Robinson, we may introduce a few paragraphs from “the 
first sermon ever preached in New England, and probably 
the first ever preached in America.” This was by Mr. 
Robert Cushman in 1621, a gentleman who “was cho- 
sen agent with Mr. Carver to treat with the Virginia Com- 
pany when our fathers had fixed their purpose to make a 
settlement in North America.” The dedicition prefixed is 
singular, and runs thus: “To his loving friends the adventurers 
for New England, together with all well-willers and well-wishers 
thereunto, Grace and Peace, &c.” 

The following sentiments of Mr. Cushman are as neble 
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as they were appropriate to the wants of the audience. 
They were notarhetorical flourish, but were delivered when 
required tobe put into immediate practice. 


‘‘Now, brethrer, I pray you remember yourselves, and know, 
that you are not in a retired Monastical course, but have given 
your names and promises one to another, and convenanted here 
to cleave together in the service of God, and the King. What 
then must you do? May you live as retired hermits? and look 
after nobody? Nay vou must seek still the wealth of one ano- 
ther, and enquire as David, How liveth such a man? how is he 
clad? how is he fed? he is my brother, my associate? we ven- 
tured our lives together here, and had a hard brunt of it, and 
we arein league together. Is his labour harder than mine? 
surely I will ease him; hath he no bed to lie on? why;I have two, 
J’il lend him one; hath he no apparel? why, I have two suits, I’/1 
give him one of them; eats he coarse fare, bread and water, and 
I have better; why, surely we will part stakes; he is as gooda 
man as I, and we are bound each to other, so that his wants 
must be my wants, his sorrows my sorrows, his sickness my 
sickness, and his welfare my welfare, for Iam as heis. And 
such a sweet sympathy were excellent, comfortable, yea, hea- 
venly, and is the only maker and conserver of churches and 
commonweaiths; and where this is wanting, ruin comeson quick- 
ly, as it did here in Corinth.” p, 23. 


“The country is yet raw, the land untilled, the cities not build- 
ed, the cattle not settled; we are compassed about with a help- 
less and idle people, the natives of the country, which cannot 
in any comely or comfortable manner help themselves, much 
less us. We also have been very chargeable to many of our 
loving friends, which helped us hither, and now again supplied 
us; so that before we think of gathering riches, we must even 
in conscience think of requiting their charge, love and labour; 
and cursed be that profit and gain which aimeth not at this. Be- 
sides, how many of our dear friends did here die at our first en- 
trance; many of them no doubt for the want of good lodging, 
shelter, and comfortable things, and many more may go after 
them quickly, if care be not taken. Is this then a time for men 
to begin to seek themselves? Paul saith, that men in the last 
days shall be lovers of themselves, 2. Tim. ii. 2, but it is here 
yet but the first days, and (as it were) the dawning of this new 
world; it is now therefare no time for men to look to get riches, 
brave cloathes, dainty fare, but to look to present necessities; it 
is now no time to pamper the flesh, live at ease, snatch, catch, 
scrape and pill, and hoard up, but rather to open the doors, the 
chests and vessels, and say, brother, neighbor, friend, what want 
ye, any thing that I have? make bold with it, it is yours to com- 
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mand, to do you good, to comfort and cherish you, and glad I 
am that I have it for you.” pp, 24, 25. 


«And as you are a body together, so hang not together by 
skins and gymocks, but labour to be jointed together and knit 
by flesh and sinews; av ay with envy at the good of others, and 
rejoice in his good, and sorrow for his evil. Let this day be thy 
joy, and his sorrow thy sorrow: let his sickness be thy sickness: 
his hunger thy hunger: his poverty thy poverty: and if you pro- 
fess friendship, \e friends in adversity: for then a friend is 
known and tried, ard not before.” p, 29. 


‘he success of the colony was such as we should expect 
from such sentiments and such people From them many 
of the best men and the best institutions in our country 
have sprung. ‘Their praises will never cease to be celebra- 
ted by their descendants. The stone, upon which the pil- 
grims stepped at Plymouth, is called “ Forefathe:s’ Rock,” and 
is thus spoken of in the Massachusetts Historical Collec- 
tions. 


“ Forefuthers Rock. The face of this rock was, in the year 
1775, taken from its original bed, and placed by the side of a 
‘liberty pole,” which at that time was erected near the Court 
Ifouse, and where the rock still remains. The base of the rock 
yet continues, in open view, in its original situation, at the head 
of the longest wharf in Plymouth, built on the precise spot 
which uniform tradition assigns as its svite. There is a tradi- 
tion, as to the person who first leaped upon this rock, when the 
families came on shore, Dec. 11, 1920: itis said to have been a 
young woman, Mary Chilton. This information comes from a 
source so correct; as induces us to admit it; and it is a very prob- 
able circumstance, from the natural impatience In a young per- 
son, or any one, on ship-board, to reach the land, and to escape 
froin the crowded boat. We leave it therefore, as we find it, in 
the hands of history, and the fine arts.” p, 174. 


In the same work, it is asserted that “Forefathers Day was 
first publiely noticed in Plymouth, December 22, 1769, by 
the Old Colony Club, which consisted of seven original 
members, and five elected, and was instituted January 13th 
1769, ‘for mutual edification and instruction” The Club 
dined in public, and invited a number of the principal cit- 
izens to pass their evening at their hall.” 


“The Plymouth Journal, edited and printed by N. Coverly, 
began at Plymouth, March 1785, and continued till June, 1786. 
A confined circulation, and nearness to the metronolis, [ Boston | 
led to its failure. ‘he Old Colony arms, “our men kneeling, 
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implumed hearts in their hands, on a field quarterly, were its 
head ornaments : Legend, Plymouth, Novanglia, sigillum so- 
cietatis, 1620. Motto of the paper, Patrum pietate ortum fi- 
liorum virtute servandum.” p, 177. 


The gentlemen, who have been selected in succession‘to 
deliver the anniversary discourse at Plymouth, since the 
public notice of the day began, are among the most distin- 
guished of New England, both clergymen and laymen. The 
interest of the occasion increases with the progress of time, 
and with the spread of the people and _ the institutions, 
whose origin is traced back to the Old Colony. The Hon: 
Danie] Webster, as we learn by the papers, is appointed to 
deliver the discourse on the present anniversary, the two 
hundredth, and on that account the most important that has 
ever yet occurred. A better selection could not be made, 
whether we consider the personal virtues of the man, the 
talents which distinguish him in his profession, or the at- 
tainments and abilities which he displayed in Congress, and 
by which he merited the place he received in the first rank 
of our eminent statesmen. No man is better qualified to 
trace the influence of the Fathers and their policy through 
successive generations down tothe present hour. The tri- 
bute he may pay to their greatness as well as goodness will 
be as sincere as it will be intelligent and just. We have 
room for only a few remarks from ourselves in honor of 
their characters, but these few may serve to show the depth 
and ardor of our admiration. 

1. What kind of men were the first and early settlers of 
New England, in their own country, before their emigra- 
tion? They were precisely in the rank of life, and had the 
sort of education, which were best adapted to make them 
truly wise, and extensively eflicient. They were not of the 
nobility, though several were descended from younger 
branches of noble families. They were not needy, nor de- 
pendent, but had good estates, good connexions, good rep- 
utations, and good habits. They were under no necessity 
to become adventurers, but could choose their situation and 
mode of life at home, and secure all that they desired except 
the free exercise of their religion. Many of them were ed- 
~ ucated at the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
were distinguished as scholars among the first literati of 
their time. Charles Chauncey, afterwards President of 
Harvard College in Massachusetts, was graduated at Cam- 
bridge in England, and was so distinguished in ¢lassica! 
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learning, and in oriental languages, as well as in science 
generally, that he reccived the praise at home of being 
known and called “VIR DOCTISSIMUS ” William Brad- 
ford, though he never tovk degrees at a university, was 
well acquainted with Hebrew _ Greek, and Latin, and spoke 
fluently French and Dutch. John Checkley, Thowiis Cob- 
hett, Johan Lathrop, Samuel Lee, Samuel Newman, Roger 
Williams, Mraneis Barnard, and a number of others, were 
eyaduates of Oxford, while from the sister university of 
Cambridge we paesined Thomes Allen, Simon Bradstreet, 
William Brewster, Peter Buckley, John Cotton, John Elliot, 
John Fisk, Francis Higginson, Thomas Hooker, John Nor- 
ton, John Oxenbri idge, Nathaniel R ogers, Thomas Shepherd, 
and many others. All of these came to New- England be. 
tween 1600 and i700. In the‘languages, no scholars of our 
country have been equal to them since, although some of 
their descendants have been extremely well educated. Onc 
of the pupils of the celebrated Archbishop Usher, like his 
master an eminent literatus,;* emigrated to Massachusetts 
from Dublin, and became an ornament of the new world. 
We speak of none, who arrived after 1700, although we 
might with propriety do it for the sake of illustrating the 
rope ay of the founders of New England. We ask for 
a parallel instance of men equally learned and pious, who 
Ke we ea the first settled a couniry, ‘and deliberately arranged 
allits institutions. Respected and meritorious in the high- 
est degree among all who knew them at home, they had 
nothing but principle, philanthropy, and religion to lead 
them from their native country, and to found a new one. 
Unlike too many adventurers they fled neither from jus- 
five nor poverty, neither from ‘embarrassment, nor from n- 
vals of superior worth and talent. They were the favour- 

es of virtue and learning, and enjoyed the highest confi- 
dence «iat man gives to man. 

2 Their reasons for their emigration were of the noblest 
and most disinterested character. They sought not to amass 
wealth, to acquire power, to get fame, to make conquests, 
‘o shine in arms, tocommand in courts, to rule in senates, 
to riot in luxury, to live in indulgence, orto gratify any one 
of the sordid and selfish passions of the soul; but civil and 
religious liberty, the freedom of thought and action, of con- 
science and virtue, the interest of the mind, of learning and 
science, of improvement and christiamty, were their mo- 
tives to leave one of the finest portions of Europe, and en- 


* Thomas Parker, 
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counter all the hardships of a wilderness ina sige fod but 
recently discovered. No motives could be more elevated, 
and none have been more signally blessed by Root 

3. The means. which they adopted to carry into effect 
their magnanimous designs, were of an equally honorable 
kind. Before the crew of the Mayilower landed, we find 
them entering into asolemn covenant on board, with al! the 
sanctions of religious principle. to pursue their common 
objects in a spirit of benevolence and perseverance, by the 
purest methods, and with an entire submission to the will 
of God. We see them, after their arrival at Plymouth, 
marking out their town with a perfect regard to the rights 
and convenience of all, bearing each others eedateug ‘and 
devoting all their possessions to the common good. We 
see them making peace and establishing treaties with the 
natives on the most equitable terms, and setting a wonder- 
ful example of integrity in conscientiously making payment 
to the Indians for the corn -which they found deserted on 
the coast. We trace their wisdom and foresight through 
their literary, civil, miiiacy, and religious establishments, 
and enquire, if there ever were wiser and better people ip. 
such an age, and under wi circumstances. We have scen 
a calculation and report, making a comparison between the 
state of education in district schools in the metropolis of 
Old England and in that of the New. In this it appeared, 
if our memory serves us faithfully, that while 126,000 chil- 
dren, between the ages of six and ‘sixteen, were uneducated 
in London, and exposed to all the evils of ignorance and 
vice, ouly 240 children of the same ages were found in Bos- 
ton in a similar condition. The relative population of the 
two towns required that the number of 126,000 should be 
reduced to 6000. The valuable compliment, which this 
iact pays to the descendants of the pilgrims, asks not to be 
stated in words. 

The New England fathers settled themselves in towns 
and villages, and did not scatter over a large territory, and 
occupy immense planiations, which must be entirely ne- 
glected, or cultivated ina slovenly and ineffectual manner. 
Their ideas of the nec essity of social religious worship, 
and their estimate of the value of schools, made them col- 


‘lect and keep together, and preserved among them a densi- 


ty of population, which was never the natural fruit of the 
primitive institutions of the other colonies In this respect, 
aremarkable difference has shown itself from the first be 
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tween them and the adventurers to South Virginia. The 
latter spread themselves over the country, and paid but lit- 
tle attention to the formation of towns and villages, and to 
this day experience the effects of this early mistake in re- 
tarding the facility and perfection with which the details of 
society ought always to be carried on. The actual amount 
of comfort ina community must depend on attention to mi- 
nute arrangements, and the exactness with which they are 
applied to practice. He, who despises the details, that a 
plan requires for its execution, shows but little talent, less 
wisdom, and noconsistency. ‘The praise of a vigorous and 
effectual intellect belongs to him only, who makes his 
thoughts and designs produce the ends which he intended, 
and which constitute the value of his whole system of spec- 
ulation. 

If we measure the pilgrims by this standard, we shall find 
no community surpass them in wisdom or talent. 


ea 


Since the above was written, and laid aside totake its turn 
among the papers for our Miscellany, so long a time has e- 
lapsed, that we find ourselves advanced into January before 
our number for Decembercan make its appearance, and have, 
in consequence, had an opportunity to read, in the newspa- 
pers, an account of the celebration at Plymouth for the pre- 
sent winter. Itseems to have been all that its friends could 
have anticipated, if not much more. We are delighted, 
beyond what we can easily express, at the interest, which 
hes been so generally manifested on this occasion, and at 
the apparent success, with which all the arrangements of 
the day have been carried into effect. The orator has, as 
the papers tell us, met public expectation, and to do this is 
assuredly no small task. Some of the éoasts at the dinnez 
are excellent. Mr. Gray’s is peculiarly happy, and we give 
it to our readers. 

The May-fiower, which brought forth fruit in winter; ma 
the stock never fail.”’ 


Professor Everett’s also is good, but more laboured. Iti 
appropriate to the day, and the antiquated word therefrom 
with which it closes, is in keeping with the quotation. Tht 
toast is as follows. 


77 
ab? | 


r. Fresident. Allow me to firofcse as a toast the ex 
firessign of Governor Sioughton: &God sifted a whole king 


dom for the wheat to sow in this western land,’? Blessed @& 
the harvest which has sprung therefrom.” 
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The addresses from the representatives of the several Lit- 
erary and Patriotic Societies, and the interchange of gene- 
rous sentiments between them, cannot fail to interest the 
hearts of benevolent readers, and to excite r-flections in 
the minds of all, which must be favourable to the persons, 
the principles, and the institutions, that have produced such 
valuable results. A more extensive inquiry ought to be 
made into the moral causes of the excellent state of society 
in New England; or rather, the conclusions, to which that 
inguiry leads, ought to be more particularly detailed, and 
more generally circulated, for the benefit of those who are 
studying political economy, as connected with moral philos- 
ophy, letters, and religion. 

There are undoubtedly defects in the character and poli- 
cy of the pilgrims and of their descendants, a concession 
which every community has to make, but which none can 
better afford to make than those who are the subject of this 
article. The religious errors of our forefathers were those 
of the age, and such as naturally arise from great zeal and 
conscientiousness in the cause of piety. Their persecu- 
tions of sects, who differed from them in opinions and mode 
of worship, were, after all, not very numerous, nor very ex- 
tensive. Kew persons actually suffered much on account 
of their creed. Even the Quakers, who are at th's day so 
peaceable, and who were so unjustifiably harrassed for 
their faith, offered many provocations to the Congregation- 
alists, and were by no means free from the charge of fanati- 
cism, denunciation, andexclusion. All sects have, without 
exception, persecuted others, in different ages, when they 
obtained the power. Noclass of protestants are free from 
this species of guilt, any more than Roman Catholics. And 
political parties are no more capable, than religious sects, 
of proving their innocence on the score of persecution. In- 
tolerance is very natural to those, who have power, who are 
the majority, and who are impatient of contradiction, or of 
opposition. “To feel power and forget right” lias become a 
proverbial expression even in Our own country, free and 
happy as itis. Our forefathers ask and need no more than 
a fair analysis of their whole characier; and he ts not a gen- 
uine son, who refuses, after full inquiry and a candid and 
beral trial, to admire and epplaud. 
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TH IMPERFECTION OF LANGUAGE. 


A.tuouen language is one of the best gifts of heaven to 
man, it is inadequate to express all our conceptions and 
emotions. Such thoughts and feelings as arise in the ordi: 
nary intercourse of society, 1t enables us to communicate 
to each other with tolerable success, though not with abso- 
lute precision. Mutual mistakes arc constantly springing 
from the ambiguity and insufficiency of the words, which 
we are compelled to use in our social transactions. It is 
not in the nature of language to exclude ambiguity, or to su- 
persede the necessity of employing our faculties attentively 
and candidly in order to ascertain the real meaning of dis- 
cour e in speech or in writing. It was never designed that 
this great instrument of our improvement should be an en- 
courager of mentai sloth, as it would be, were it withoul 
ambiguity, or diversity of meaning. The ideas, conveyed 
by words, are many or few, in proportion to the degree oi 
literary intelligence which may be possessed by the individ- 
uals concerned. The same sentences suggest a pro ‘igious 
diversity of thoughts to different readers or hearers. Some- 
times a book is full of meaning to one man, and is yet a 
blank to another. 

Language is indeed a mean of thinking, as well as of 
communicating thoughts; still, we have both thoughts and 
feelings before we have words. It is doubtful whether lan- 
guage would be developed in a human creature raised in 
such a degree of solitude as to have no fellow being with 
with whom to converse and sympathize; but there is no 
doubt that a multitude of thoughts and feelings would be 
developed in his mind. Things themselves would furnish 
conceptions and call out emotions, with which his faculties 
could act, and from which he could derive a great variety 
of results. Systematic reasoning, the abstractions neces- 
sary to classification, and the arrangement of scientific in- 
vestigations, demand words that they may be recorded and 
communicated to others, and even that the mind itself may 
+o far in this kind of labour. Of sensible objects, howev- 
er, we can have ideas without words, and can compare 
them, and perform many operations concerning them, with 
noilhing but our unnamed conceptions. Innumerable mis- 
cellaneous thoughts and feelings pass through the mind, 
which are never defined by words, never reduced to a visi- 
yle er audible character in language. ‘The habit of putting 
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our thoughts and feelings into words is acquired, and does 
not, in its most perfect state, extend to all our conceptions 
and emotions. The most we can expect from words is, 
that they shall serve as hints, or occasicns, to call out in oth- 
er minds similar operations to those which are going on in 
ourown. The delicate and exact parts of our meaning or 
feeling must be left to be gathered from expressions of a gen- 
eral nature, which may or may not lead our fellow creatures 
to the precise results that we wish. There are some arts, 
which have so little connexion with words, that their pleas- 
ures are enjoyed through life by such as never undertake in 
any way to define them. The tongue and the pen are limit- 
ed to the dictionary, but sounds, colors, odors, sensations, 
and associations, can speak to the soul, even with rapture, 
where the terms of the vocabulary can say nothing. 

Words ae arbitrary signs of id2as, and of course can be 
of no service to him who has not learned the connexion, 
which is established by custom, or who has not had within 
himself the experience necessary to feel their power. Such 
words as gratitude, love, revenge, poreety, remorse, home- 
sickness, the loss of a parent, wife, or first born, convey im- 
pressions, and excite emotions, w hich are immensely differ- 
ent in different minds, according to the actual experience 
of one, or the mere speculative knowledge of another. Un- 
der the influence of strong feeling, w ords are always tame, 
and frequently offensive. We must become calm, at least 
comparatively, before we can employ them with compla- 
cency. We may trace many of the disputes of the world 
to the incompetency of language to express accurately and 
fully the meanings of the mind. All the subjects of taste, 
of moral sentiment, and of religious feeling, are eminent} 
exposed to difficulty on this account. Refined people can 
never agree with those who are coarse; the pure and deli- 
eate can never be understood by the sensual and obscene; 
and tender consciences can never make the hardened and 
seared enter into their scruples and distresses. 

In their best state, words may be compared to the keys 
of a musical instrument with strings If the strings are 
perfect, and in harmony, a tune will be produced when the 
keys are properly struck; but if the strings are imperfect 
either in quality or number, or are not in harmony, the 
keys s may be struck in vain by the most skilful hand; no mu- 
sic can be produced upon them. Words bear a similar re- 
lation to the mind. If the capacities, the experienees, the 
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feelings, are within, words will excite them; but if the fee]. 
ings are not there, if the capacities of one mind fall far short 
of those of another, if the same sort of emotions or experj- 
ences be not found in the breasts of those who wish to in- 
terchange ideas, the words must be sounds without mean- 
ing, and meet the ear in vain. The mere mathematician 
cannot talk with the mere poet. The mere man of avarice 
has no medium, by which he may understand the pleasures 
of the man of generosity. The sectarian, who sees truth 
only under a given aspect in the definitions of his party, 
cannot conceive of the propriety and excellence of the men- 
ta] operations of a philosopher, who penetrates into the es- 
zence of al} sects, and draws out of our common nature the 
principles and motives which make all the forms of religion 
point to the same end, and require nearly the same virtues. 
Many a plain and honest, but unenlightened christian might 
be found, at this hour, weeping over the supposed errors of 
profound and philosophical minds, which are distinguished 
for asuccessful pursuit of truth, but whose views require 
great enlargement cf the mental vision in others to be clear- 
ly seen in their proper character, and in al] their interest- 
ing relations. The difficulty, which minds of this sort find 
in conveying their thoughts to the weak and ignorant, is il- 
lustrated by its analogy to the parental forbearance of the 
Author of Nature. Even this great and good Being shows 
us that it is necessary for him, with all his wisdom and skill, 
to wait long, as we do with our children, for time and expe- 
rience to unfold the capacities of his creatures, to enable 
them to understand and apply principles and discoveries, 
which the system is calculated to furnish. These difficul- 
ties extend, not only to the works of the Creator, but also 
to his word. Parents will easily assent to this, when they 
remember, that in their dailyintercourse with their children, 
important and luminous explanations of the most interest- 
ing points must be deferred till the elements of the expla- 
nations may be unfolded in the minds of their children, and 
be capable of being combined by words in a manner adapt- 
ed to their understandings. The whole frame of nature is 
abook, in which sentences and discourses of exquisite beau- 
ty and perfection are written, but which time, philosophy, 
and virtue, can alone enable us to read and rightly inter- 
pret. Ifow different are the instructions, which different 
minds draw from the same page! The man of misanthropy 
or superstition sees enly defects, sufferings, or terrors, 
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where the man of benevolence and piety finds wisdom to a- 
dore, power and goodness to trust, gratitude to warm and 
elevate his soul, and happiness to enjoy. The ignorant and 
unreflecting stop and fest upon the outward forms of mate- 
rial nature, while the cultivated, the scientific, and the wise, 

enetrate into the all-pervading spirit that animates the visi- 
ble forms, and makes them speak to the intellectual behold- 
er in the accents of heaven and the Divinity. 

Although we must have within us perc eptions, feelings, 
and experience, before we can understand the language, 
which is designed to act upon them, yet the signs and the 
things, the words and the ideas, may have a reciprocal influ- 
ence, and promote their mutual progress. The elements of 
an illustration by words may often exist in the mind ina 
miscellaneous and unconnected state, bid iheir affinity be 
too feeble, or the intellect too inactive, to bring them to- 
gether, and to make them a useful and consistent whole, 
with out foreign aid and excitement. Such a mind may be 
able to follow the luminous discourse of another, which is 
already disciplined and informed, and may thus be led to 
cail together the scattered elements of the illustration, and 
torejoice in the result with equal surprise and delight. if 
the strings and all the essential parts of the musical instru- 
ment are found within it, notwithstanding they may be un- 
wound, or loosened, or transposed, or out of harmony, or in 
any w ay disordered ‘the skilful artist may soon arrange them, 
and make the mye discourse excellent music. In one res- 
pect, however, the musical instrument fails to illustrate the 
nature of the connexion between words and the operations 
of the mind. The keys touch all the strings and produce all 
ihe sounds, which the instrument is calculated to receive 
and furnish; but words reach a part only of our concep- 
tions and emotions, while there are others still more nume-~ 
rous which consciousness alone can touch and enjoy. It 
the instrument were endowed with life and a soul, and, ai- 
ter the keys had played their limited number of changes, 
could, by its own internal power, move the strings as the 
mind moves the nerves, and produce an infinite variety ot 
exquisite melodies in moral sentiment, it would then aflord 
a full and perfect illustration. 

In all the arts and sciences, the difficulty, which arises 
from the imperfection of language, from its inadequateness, 
even.in its most gees state, to mect all the wants of the 


mind, is felt and acknowledged. We borrow from cach 
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other; we go from mind to matter, and from matter to mind; 
we range through all the professions, and all the mechani- 
cal employ ments; and we adopt all modes, literal and figu- 
rative, to make our thoughts intelligible to others; and, af- 
ter all, we are completely understoo. but by a few, and by 
none who suppose that words are to do the whole, that 
language is omnipotent, and that activity and candor are 
not necessary in the minds of those, who read or hear, who 
write or explain. The moral teacher, the expounder of the 
principles of taste, the ablest investigator of the human 
head and heart, the best interpreter of religious sentiment 
and hope, is compelled to resort toevery variety of experi- 
ence, observation, and pursuit, in order to illustrate anden- 
force the principles of truth, the beauties of virtue, the 
pleasures of benevolence, and the affections of the chris- 
lian. rom the physician we learn, as moralists and theo- 
logians, to speak of the health and diseases of the.mind, stimu- 
lants for the phlegmatic. and slothful, lenitives for the irrita- 
ble, and the balm of consolation for the afflicted. From the 
lawyer we borrow the language of tribunals, sanctions, pen- 
alties, acquittal, justification, or sentence of condemnation from 
our supreme judge. From the musician we take the tone 
and harmony of feeling and sentiment, or the discords of jeal- 
ousy and ‘hatred; from the natural philosopher, motive for 
the will, gravity for demeanor, a prop for the aged and fee- 
ble, and a balance for the passicns of all. To the painter we 
are indebted for the light and shade of character, for rich- 
ness of color and delicacy of touch, while from the sculptor 
we learn to chip and chisel the rough marble of our nature 
till we produce, by time and art, the finished Apollo of the 
moral world. From gardening and agriculture we have 
drawn out an immense vocabulary for the use of moral sci- 
ence. We cultivate the mind, we sow the seeds of virtue, we 
ingrafi good and pious sentiments, and we reap a harvest of 
happiness in the fields of benevolence. 

But with all our expedients we do not advance a step be- 
yond those capacities of the mind which experience has 
unfolded, and which, so far as verbal illustrations are cone 
cerned, are an indispensable p eliminary to the knowledge 
that language can aid in exciting. Words may be taught 
first, and the mind be left to apply them afterward to ideas 
and feelings as they are gradually evolved. But as words 
are arbitrary signs of ideas, and have many different ae 
cations, their definitions be come excecdingly multiplied 
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Each word must depend upon its connexion in a sentence 
or discourse for its meaning in the given instance. Few 
words can be named, each of which has but a single mean- 
ing, or more properly an unchanging application, the same 
force at all times. In our own ‘language, the number of 
modifications varies from two or three to. two or three score, 
according to the enumeratio? in a standard authority.* The 
meanings are still more multiplied, when we consider the 
different countries and smaller districts where the same 
language is spoken. ‘To this variety we have to add the 
peculiarities which grow out of sects and parties. Their 
watch words, though heard without any other than com- 
mon emotions by the enlightened and catholic, \ nll be as- 
sociated with violent passions and tle whole train of party 
interests among the initiated. 

The study of words is the study of the operations of the 
mind to a certain extent, the study of the analogies by which 
it proceeds, the study of such of its results as it has been 
able to arrive at for common use. But the homonymy of 
language is inconceivably various, and continually-increas- 
ing as‘long as it hives. and as rapidly as it becomes copious. 
Many words (to use aterm introduced by Coleridge) are now 
completely desynonymized, which were originally identical, 
or the same in the root. Literary power is gained in this 
manner, and the ingenuity of the mind thus extends its con- 
quests to new territories of philosophy, and gains new re- 
sources for the supply of its vocabulary. Both synonymes 
and homonymes enrich a language for the purposes of the 
philosopher, the poet, and the orator, although they never 
can bring all the’ operations of the soul under the dominion 
of the dictionary. Much must be left to the activity of the 
mind,-and to the candor and integrity of readers and hear- 
ers. The transitive or derivative meanings of words indefi- 
mitely outnumber the primitive. Our most literal senten- 
ces constantly introduce figures, as we find when v-r we 
enter upon the curious and ample field of etymology. Ev- 
ery important word isa tune with variations, and the varia- 
tions, although preserving the original air, are so numerous, 
and lead us so far from the original order of notes,tuat great 
talent and a fine tact are necessary to follow out the changes 
and subtile analogies. 

We are not to expect from language a degree of precis- 


*In Johnson, the word make, in allits changes asa noun and averb, and 


2 connexion with prepositions, has, as he numbers them, 71 application: 
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ion and certainty, either when used by others or by our. 
selves, which, from its ni ture, It evidently can.ot afford, 
Our expressions partake of the peculiarities of our modes of 
thinking, and are rarely viewed under precisely the same as- 
pect, in whic'i they present themselves to our own attention. 
Common seusc and common equity direct us to supply al! 
the qualifications and ellipses, with which every discourse 
must be accompanied. However important words may be 
in the management of our reasoning powers, we are always 
to remember that they do not precede, but follow. the ope- 
rations of the mind. Itis enough to satisfy us of this truth, 
uf we reflect a moment upon the manner in which childien 
acguire ideas, and afterwards get the command of language. 
{t is manifestly contrary to the fact to suppose that the words 
are first, or that words excite the first connected ideas 
which are found in their minds. Sensible objects first act 
upon the intellectual powers, and produce the first class of 
perceptions. — Both thoughts and feelings are, for a long 
time, in the mind, before ‘words are distinguished from in- 
articulate sounds and unmeaning cries. The testimony ol 
deaf and dumb persons, who in adult years, Jearn to write 
language, is, as we have had frequent occasions to know, 
that they had many ideas about reason, sentiment, duty, re- 
sponsibility, mind and matter, before they obtained any 
knowledge of words. We see them conmunicate their 
thoughts and sentiments to each other by visible signs, en- 
tirely without the intervention of pretty 

her astonishing that any body should ascribe to 

the power of creating ideas in a mind where the el- 
ements cf the ideas do not exist, and where of course the 
means of und tanding the de .finitions of the terms are not 
to be found. fy imiti ons are offered in vain to such as have 
not beforehand a wledce of the terms in which the de- 
it} ie who has never seen any of the 
had the sensations which they 

ve, can never arrive at any concep- 

f language. The spirit of this ob- 

ail subjects, with which words are 

| nuihing more than instruments of act- 

ing upon materials already in the mind. They enable us to 
work ' ip the materials inio any shape we wish, but they 
»nothing. ‘They mi Mtiply our speculative powers, and 

to 1! ‘sets of the lever, the wheel, the 

natter, in enabling a given de 
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gree of mental strength to accomplish, by their aid, wha 
could not have been accomplished without it. “Phe mechan- 
ical powers create no force, winch is notin the substances 
employed, but make such applications of the force as mul- 
tiply the etiect. Words are not the creators of mind, but 
call it out, and furnish a lever to its powers, by which they 

can raise, naethe | material world of Archi modes , but the wor i 
of science, p! osophy,andimagination. Mind |owever must 
actupon the lever, and must furnish the fulerum,or rather n He 
discover where the fulcrum is placed inour nature, and must 
putthe lev: rupon it. Wordsalone, it is obvious, are as use| oss 
as the lever would be without the fulcram, and wihout |e 
power to act upon its appropriate end. They, who give up 
the use and employment of the mind, because they have 
written words to inform them of all they most wish to know, 
forget that even the mechanical powers cannot act alone, 
but must have a.director and guide. The screw musi have 
some one to turn it, the wheel must havea hand to give it 
motion, the pully must have an agent to draw its cords, and 
the inclined plane requires a weight to be placed upon its 
surface before itsJaws can show their force. Whatever dis- 
coveries our books may contain, and however valuable they 
may be, our minds must be kept alive, and our faculties 
employed in amassing the knowledge, upon which the werds 
rest for their ineaning, or the discoveries are nothing to us, 
and the language isan unknown tongue. Those, who rely 
upon words ‘for th ‘eir Opinions, dispute as much with each 
other as those do who rely upon things. And it is a benev- 
olent provision in nature, that nothing shall supersede. the 
necessity of using the faculties of our minds in gaining o1 
preserving all real knowledge, and in enjoying all the genu- 
ineand lasting pleasures of moral improvement and _ reli- 
gious sentiment. A revelation by words is of most value to 
him, who attends to the revelation by things, and who uses 
the capacities of his nature to make each illustrate the oth- 
er. Articulate sounds are the privileges of man above ‘the 
animals around him, and language is no doubt one of the 
principal means of his superior improvement. Many of 
the intellectual powers, and of the aflections too, be long to 
him andto them ineommon. Both think and fe el: but he 
alone can talk, read, write, abstract, generalize, and improve 
himself, generation upon generation, and thie chiefly by the 
aid of that wonderful instrument language, the werker of 
$0 many intellectual miracles, All this praise it deserves, 
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but still let its imperfections, its ambiguities, and its inade- 

uateness, be fairly acknowledged. and as full a guard as 
possible placed against unnecessary errors from these sour- 
ces. It is delightful to address ourselves to minds, whick 
are so cultivated and elastic that every idea we present to 
them, not only is received, but rebounds attended by a crowd 
of others of a kindred nature and spirit. On the other 
hand, deliver us from an intercourse with those, on whom 
the best and most brilliant conceptions -fall lke balls upon 
lead. We are to excite and exalt ourselves, or we shall noi 
be permanently excited and exalted. The gods give every 
thing to labor, and nothing toirdolence. We are to mul- 
tiply the power and variety of consciousness. If our minds 
will nottake up the trains of thought, which the wards of 
others are designed to produce, and if we will not follow 
them out with our own activity, we must not expect to learn 
much truth, or to get much wisdom and enjoyment, either 
from men or the gods. We must be instruments of music 
with neither defective, nor broken and disordered strings, 
but must keep the nerves of our minds in constant harmony 
andelasticity, that whenever = het ig of cur souls are struck, 
they may pour forth celestial sounde. 


ax GD t—- 


LANGUAGES, 


Our readers may be gratified with the following tabular 
view of Languages, which we have ‘taken from a work 
that is very rare in our country, and that is evidence of ve- 
ry great learning and of most laborious research. This 
work is entitled “Monde Primitif, analise et compare avec le 
Monde Moderne, considere dans son Gene Allegorique et dans les 
allegories aux guelles conduisit ce Genie; &c; par M Court de 
Gehelin, a Paris, 1787.’ Nine volumes 4 to. 


TABLEAU 
DES LANGUES COMPAREES. 
( Arabe. Samarifain. 
' Syriaane. Mede et Perse. 
, ° . 
L’Hesrew et | C haidaique. Armenien. 
ses Dialectes’ thion en, Maltois. 


LD 
Ee 


~ 
>} r/ NIa). 
iE ne beak. ieh. + alas. 


zyptien. Silhaie, Showiab. 
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f L’EscLavon et Russe. Lithuanien. 
ses Dialectes. Polonois. Bohemien. 
Irlandois. — Langue Erse. - 
Le Cette et Gallois. Bas Breton. 
ses Dialectes. Cornouaillien. Basque 7 


Langue de Mona. __ Biscayen. 


Les Lancues Filles des § Phrygien. Etrusque. 
Orientales & du Celte. 2 Grec. Latin. 


Dano-Gothique, ou 


Le Crmpre, ou Ro- ancien Danois. Norwegier. 
NIQUE d’ ou Scano Gothique, ou 
ancien Suedois Islandois. 
Le Tuveton, ( Meso-Gothique. Allemannique. 


ou ancien )Anglo-Saxon, d’ou Franco-Theotisque, 
Allemand, )Anglois & Ecossois, d’ou l’Allemand mod: 


d’ou ' Le vieux Frison. Flamand & Hollandois. 
Francois. Langue d’Oc & 
Les Laneues Mopernss, Jlitalien. ses branches. 
Fillesdu Latin &duCelte ) Espagnol. Valdois. 
Portugais. Grison. 
Diverses Laneurs d’Asie. § Chinois. Persar, 


) Indien & ses Dialectes. Ture. 


ft tout autant de VocaBULARIEs que j’ai pu analyser. 


Tartares. Huron. 

Hongrois. Caraibe. 

Lapon. '  ‘Paitien et autres d’Amerique. 
Groenlandois. 


Monde Primitif, tom: I, p, 35. 


— DS 


LITERARY POCKET BOOK. 


In Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, volume VI, nnm- 
der III, for December 1819, we find a notice of a work en- 
ntled the ‘‘Literary Pocket Book.” Although Blackwood’s 
writers are, or attempt to be, extremely severe upon Leigh 
Hunt and his friends, who appear to be the authors of the 
. Pocket Book, yet the extracts, which are made from it, are 
{so peculiarly interesting a character, that we havea very 
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earnest desire to see the whole work. The design of it is 
to furnish an almanac and memorandum book, arranged in 
a convenient manner to receive any notices, which the own- 
er may record with the time and the circumstances, while 
instructive and amusing matter is provided for the reader, 
both in prose and poetry. Observations are made upon the 
months and their names, which are food for the naturalist, 
the scholar, the antiquary, and the moralist. Some of the 
most exquisite thinking and feeling are found in this tittle 
nied tat we have met with fora long period. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen. 


T 


“But the very frost itself is a world of pleasure and fairy 

ihe snow dan: es dewn to earth, filling all the airy va. 
can v with a giddy whiteness; and, minutely inspected, every 
partite is a crystal-star, th. delight perhaps of myriads of in- 
visible eyes. The ice, hereafter destined to temper duicet 
creams for us in the heat of summer, affords a new and rare 
pastime for the skaiter, almost next to flying; or, suddenly suc- 
ceeding to rain, strikes the trees and the grasses into silver. 
But whet can be more delicately beautiful than the spertac'e, 
which sometimes salutes the eye at the bieakfast-room-window, 
occasioned by the hoar frost. or frezen dew? It a jeweller had 
come to dress every plant over night to surprise an eastern sul- 
tan. he could not produ. e any thing like the pearly drops, o: 
the silvery plumage. Anordinary bed of greens, to those who 
are not at the mercy of theirown vulgar associations, will some- 
tines leok like crisp and corrugated emerald, powdered with 


$3 


diamc nds.’ 


Nothing was ever more inimitably touched by the pene! 
of genius thanthis. Of all persons, who are known to us 
by their writings, Leigh Hunt has, in our c pinion, the mest 
pe fect sensibility to the delicate beauties of nature, and 
the less obvions but refined sentiments. of the soul. ” 

hikes upon more of our heart strings than any modern au 
thor, and makes them whens more ‘exquisitely to his won- 
dertul touch. He | as aremarkably le vest mind and heart, 

and is true to his feelir, gs even beyond a paraliel among Iii i 
con! — s. Aset of coarse fellows are attac king h im 
lackwou # and ip the Que rterly Review. but all of them 
tove other cou 1d not produce any thing equal to his ‘story ol 
Poin.” Such a creature as Gifford, late editor of the 
arterly, had no pari of the physique, and no single endow: 
| I, requis te tu enter into the conceptions oi 4 
Tie brain and heart of Gitlord mus 
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pave had an organization like an elephant’s hide, and have 
been as impenetrable as brass. The witlings of Blackwood 
attempt to fix upon Hunt and his friends a charge, which 
belongs remarkably to themselves, that of forming the 
“Cockney School.” Never were there better specimens of 
“Cockney Crisicism” than all the articles of Blackwood in 
derision of Hunt. 

But our purpose is not to defend the author of the Sto- 
ry of Rimini, but to express our pleasure in reading the ex- 
tracts from the Pocket Bcok. We mean hereafter, if our 
leisure will permit, to review Rimini, and make an attempt 
to do justice toa poem, which so many blockheads have as- 
sailed with stupid malevolence. At present, we turn to 
this uncommon but agreeable and amusing almanac and 
receiver of memoranda. 

The “Calender of Observers” is admirably made out, and 
is designed to give “‘specimeus of the greater or less enjoy- 
ment which people derive from the world they live in, ace 
cording to the number and healthiness of their perceptions.” The 
observers are six, the Mere Lounger, the Mere Man of Busi- 
ness, the Bigot, the Mere Sportsman, the Mere Sedentary 
Liver, and the Observer of Nature. We will give to our 
readers only two, the bigot and the Observer of Nature. 
Both are presented in the finest style, and are equally just 
in reference to beings who actually exist. 


SPRING. 

“7he Bigot sees the sunshine, and thinks how happy he and 
hisfriends will he in Heaven exclusively. Sees a party going 
toward the country laughing and gaily dressed. Sees in them 
only so many devoted victims to eternal fire; calls the world a 
vie world. and sees his debtor sent to prison. Sees the build- 
ing of his chapel going on, and counts up his profits monied 
andeternal. Sees his servent bring in a green goose for din er, 
and says, with an air of delighted regret, that he fears his friend 
the gun maker is too late.” 

“The Observer of Nature secs the first fine spring dav, and 
leaps up with transport. Secs a world full of beauty and plea- 
sure even in towns. Sees the young and fair abroad, and sees 
their lovely countenances and minds. Sees the white pigeons 
careering round the steeple, the horses issuing forth with new 


strength and sprightlincss, the dog scampering before his mas- 


terin hopes heis going towards the fields, and hyacinths, and 

harcissuses, and viciets in the green markets, and, seeing these, 

he cannot but hasten the faster to sec the country. Instead of 

eading his book ot home, he takes it with him, and sees what 
1) 
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e poets describe. He sees the returning blue of the sky, the 
birds all in motion, the glancing showers, the after- ‘laughing 
sun, the maiden blossoms in the gardens, the thic kening leafi- 
ness of th: hedges the perfect young green of the meadows, the 
bustling farm yards, the fair prospects, the neat and odorous 
bowers, the bee bounding forth with his deep song through the 
jightsome atmosphere, the kids leaping, the catue placidly gra. 
zing, the rainbow spanning the hills in its beauty and power, 
the showers ag iin, the sun triumphing over the moisture like 
bright eyes above dewy lips, the perfumed evening, the gentle 
and the virgin moos. Going home, he sees every thing again 
with the united transport of health and imagination, and in his 
dreams sees his friend and his mistress as happy as himself.” 


SUMMER. 

“The Bigot sees the beauty of the country, but thinksit 
wrong to be moved by earthly delights, and hastens home to 
his roost pig. Sees nothing in the world after dinner buta 
fleeting show.  Finas it very hot; sees a kind of horrid look in 
the sunshine; and is not quite easy in thinking that nimety nine 
hundredths of his fellew creatures are to be burnt forever; 
thinks it impious to suppose his Maker too kind to suffer it, and 
comtorts himself with callousness.” 

“The Observer of Nature sees the early sun striking magnif- 
cently into the warm mists in the streets, as if it measured them 
with its mighty rule. Sees other effects of this kind, worthy of 
the pencil of Canaletto. Sees a thousand shapes and colours 
of be: uty as the day advances. Sees she full multitude of 
suminer flowers with all their gorgeous hues of scarlet, purple, 
and gold; roses, carnations, amaranths, wall flowers, lupins, 
larkspurs. campanulas, golden rods, orchis, nasturtiums, and 
the Murtagon lily or Greek hyacinth. And then he sees tlie 
world with a Greek sight, as well as his own, and enjoys his 
books over again. And then he sces the world in a philosopbi- 
cal light, and then again in a purely imaginative o:.e, and then 
in one purely simple and childlike; and every way, in which he 
turns the face vf nature, he finds some new charm of feature or 
expression, something wonderful to admire, something affec- 
tionate to love. Sees or fancies in some green and watery : pot 
the while sheep-shearing. Sees the odorous hay making. Se-s 
th: landscape with a more intent perfectness from the silence 
" the birds. Sees the insects at their tangled and dizzy play; 

d fancies what he wel! knows, how beautiful they must look, 
some with their painted and transparent wings, others with 
their little trumpets and airy-nodding plumes. Seesthe shady 
richness of the ¢ trees, the swallows darting about like winged 
thoughts, the cattle standing with cool feet in the water, the 

y bathers trailing themselves aloag the stream, or flitting 
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about the sward amidst the breathing air. Sees the silver clouds 
which seem to look out their way far through the sky. Sees 
the bees at work iv their hurrying communities, or wandering 
ones rushing into the honied arms of the flovers Sees _ the 
storm coming up in awful beau y to refresh the word, the an- 
gel-like leaps of the fery hghtning, and the gentle and full. 
vain following the thunder like love ushered by mightiness.” 
«Divine Nature! And tho. , (when the touch of sympathy 
has ma e thee wise,) diviner Human Nature! How is he strick- 
ep dumb who would attempt to record the smallest part of the 
innumerable jovs of your intercourse! He becomes as mute as 
your own delight, when mind hangs enamoured over beauty.” 


It cannot be denied that Leigh Hunt has some affectation, 
some false taste, some disagreeable peculiarities of style, 
and a good deal of ba’ versification, but he bas a truth, and 
simplicity, and feeling, and pathos about him, that compen- 
sate for all. He makes us acquainted with ourselves so 
much better than we were before, and lets us into so many 
new beauties of character, that we forgive him all his fol- 
lies and weaknesses, and render to him the full and joyous 
tribute of our gratitude and praise. He shows u- how to 
read the book of nature, and make every creature and eve- 
ry scene an inexhaustible mine of wealth in sentiment aad 
association. 


ED 2)¢ 2 i a 


POETRY. 
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in our number for June 1820, volume IT, page 320, we published transla 

tions of two Latin Enigmas, the originals of which were extracted from 
the Journal of Belles Lettres, formerly edited in this town by Messieure 
Mariano and Everett. We have since seen other translations from the 
pen of a lady, which are particularly beautiful and happy, and with 
which we are permitted by the indulgence of a friend, to adorn our 
miscellany. We should be nota little gratified, as well as our readers, 
could the same playful and elegant fancy be induced to allow more of 
its productions to meet the public eye in the pages of our work, 


FIRST ENIGMA. 
“Est Graium nomen, Charites risere, Venusque, 
Nascentique, scio, fidit Amor pharetram. 
Anni ter seni jam: excultum mentis acumen: 
Dulcia verba melos: conspice,—nosce,—care.”” 





POETRY« 


TRANSLATION. 
Shall not the Muses give to future fame 
The maid of classic taste and Grecian name? 
At the blest birth of this their favorite child, 
Celestial Venus and the Graces smil’d: 
Love gave his quiver, rich with sparkling darts, 
And pleas’ d proclaim’d her Queen of subject hearts? 
Scarce eighteen years o’er her fair head have flown, 
And yet each grace, each science, is her own. 
A nectar’d sweetness from her lip distills, 
Rehold, beware, UNCONSCIOUSLY SHE KILLS. 


SECOND ENIGMA. 
“Virgineum ut mores nomen, sed nupta. Cameene 
Donarunt citharam; Jupiter ingenium. 
Dulce-loquens et dulce-canit, licet Anglica verba. 
Os faciesque vocant oscula—sed vetitum.” 


TRANSLATION. 
Of wedded life, hers are the joys and cares, 
Yet pure as she, whose virgin name she bears. 
Her to their sacred bow ar thé Muses led, 
And gave their harp; while o’er her, Genius shed 
His inspiration, and, at Jove’s command, 
His choicest gifts bestow’d with lavish hand. 
When in seraphic tones she speaks or sings, 
What deep enchantment o’er our souls she flings? 
But he, whorashly dares her beauty’s blaze, 
Or on that vermeil’d lip entrane’d shall gaze, 
Like our first mother on the fatal tree 
Thinks error sweet, transgression ecstacy. 
O}. from the fan r temptation quickly fly, 
"Tis the forbid » jruit, who tastes must die. 
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Lines writien on the death of Lieutenant Yarnatr, who was lost 


in the sloop of war Epervier, returning from a cruize in the 
«Medilcrranean, to Philads iphia. 


Sirike! Strike the string to sorrow dear, 
From nature call the melting tear, 
YarNaAvw, the firm, the way, the brave, 
Has found, in youth, awatery grave, 
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Serene the sky, and mute the blast, 
The flagging canvass swept the mast, 
The crew to joy the moments gave, 
Nor thou_ht upon a watery grave. 


3 
But hark! the distant thunders roll, 
A sudden night invests the pole, 
The tempest bursts: the mountain wave 
Presents a yawning watery grave. 


— ie 


Lines written by a Gentleman on leaving the York Springs, Penn- 
sylvania 
ADDRESSED TO MRS. *#****** 

Friendship, thou good without alloy, 
That doublest every human joy; 

At thy dear shrine I bow. 
When pleasures varied bliss impart, 
Or grief and sorrows wound the heart, 

A radiant Angel thou! 


Oh! Lady, let me boast the power, 

Whose sweet illusions charm’d the hour, 
And sooth’d with magic spell. 

Swift passed the moments, whilst I knew 

The valued cause by which they flew, 
And treasur’d it full well. 


Without alloy! ’twas rashly said; 
Friendship alas, was never made 
With steady stream to flow; 

I priz’d it wandering by thy side, 
But now, the social joy denied, 
Its pleasure turns to woe. 


st G 


——> + ee 


Eines spice after perusing Dugald Stewart's interesting Essay 
n “The Beautiful” in his philosophical essays. 


ADDRESSED TO MRS. ******** 


| Away with Philosopher’s rules 
With the trash and the dogmas of schools! 
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Which teach of true beauty the nature, 

And distinguish each line and each feature. 

For why should they puzzle the brain, 

And in searching employ so much pain, 

When the whole in dear woman is found, 

Though we search the wide universe round? 

Let Burke and let Stewart excel 

tn the art of explaining so well, 

How colours first dazzle the sight, 

Whether straight lines or flowing are right, 

The beauty of music’s sweet note, 

The voice in the nightingale’s throat; 

The smoothness and so:tness of things, 

And the pleasure that symmetry brings, 

The sweet blushing rose wet with dew, 

The various landscape in view, 

The sound of the murmuring riil, 

And the smooth placid water when still, 

The perfection of forms, and the art 

Which perfection and strength can impart! 

The combining of all, it is true, 

May belong, my dear creature, to you. 

Thy cheek has the blush of the rose, 

And thy veins the blue hare bells disclose; 

As white as the snow is thy skin, 

The emblem of Heaven within; 

Thy form the most perfect we know, 

Let the Venus-de-Medici shew! 

How sweet is the beam from thine eye; 

The charm of that languishing sigh! 

An expression which pours forth thy mind 

Where each grace and each virtue we find. 

More sweet than the dew drop that tear, 

And the smile that like Heaven can cheer; 

The accents that fall from thy lip, 

Are like honey for mortals to sip! 

This, this is true beauty I say, 

Away with your rules then, away! 
JUVENIS. 
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#OETRY. 815 


ON SLEEP. 


Come, soothing sleep, 
My balm, my solace, and my joy, 

In oblivion steep 
Each active sense; each nerve destroy; 
Let no rude thoughts my mind employ. 
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Sweet is thy death; 
Gentle as dews upon the flowers, 

I feel thy breath 
Suspend the busy active powers, 
And languor seize the passing hours, 
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When thou art mine, 
i never wish thee gone again; 

Nor would repine 
Should’st thou forever kind remain, 
And free my soul from ceaseless pain! 


4 : iy 
The world no more, : 
Its foolish pride and nonsense all, 
Should I deplore; 
But let ambition rise and fall, 
And fools its miseries, pleasures call. 
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Not Love himself, * 
Tho’ all his ecstacies were mine. 
Nor sordid Pelf 
Would make me more incline 
On this vex’d globe to wander and repine, 
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And what is sleep, 
But death to all our woes? 
No wretches weep 
When she around her mantle throws, 


4nd casual bliss the victim knows. 
JUVENIS 
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230 ' POETRY. Dec. 


Inscription for a large Beech tree, filled with names carved 
on the bark. 


Since by its fruit the tree is known; 
And names are signs of things, 
Aad since, by outward traits is shown 
The stock from whence it springs; 
How dignified must be the root 

Of this surprising tree, 

That boasts the variegated fruit 
Cf wiany a family! 

A: to increase the wonder still 
°Tis curious to remark, 

What virtues must the branches fill, 
fi such rare fruu the bark. 


IMPROMPTU. 


“Midst the toils, and contentions, and tumults of life, 
When worn down by care, or emb'tter’d by strife; 

DO whither shall man for true cemfort repair?— 

To thove sweetest of blessings, the smiles of the Fair, 


W! e: tie world looks enchanting, and pr: spects are bright, 
Wien Hope’s gayest Vision ’s sneloude din light; 

The ‘n. too, *tis de lie hiful our raptures to share 

With some friend of the heart, some favorite Fair. 


DESCR IN OF A SUMMER MORNING, 
By ay N Sputenoip, Esq. Novelist, Poet, &c. &c. 
Night in her suble car, now seeks the western ain, 
And bright A iO ia SS pe aiths iluan iE the 7 ole q plain; 
The burnish’d mo; ning-clouds oer distan: ills ar ise, 
And Sol’s resplendent chariot gilds the onicnt skies; 
0, froin les shuusch’ring couch, r joicing Nature calls, 
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And quack, quack, quack, the duck responsive squalls! 





